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MUSIC BOOKS. 
Good News! Good News! 


A Sabbath-School Song Book of -_ beau 
R. M. McInrosu, is unde one of the best, sad oak 
ready popular. Price 35 cents. 


Saroni’s Theory of Harmony. 
A thorough and excellent work. Is pr to all 
who wish to study the science, as the maker has, in a 
large degree, the talent of making difficult things easy 
to understand. 


The School Song Book. 


A new and superior Class Book for Normal Schools 
and Female Seminaries, is compiled by one perfectly 
familiar with the needs of such schools y C. Everssrt. 


Price 60 cts. ; $6.00 per doz. 


and attractive short Oratorio or Cantata. Sure to please, 
from the beauty of the story, as well as the attractive music. 
($1.25 boards; $x. pepe.) 


K¥™ Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR DRAWING. 


time, terms, courses en al tudes study, and other particulars, 
L. S. THOMPSON, Sanpusxy, O. 
DgrarTMENT OF EpvucatTion, 
Feb. 2ad, 1876. 
ing been asked to express m: pon Hg on the qualifica- 
tint ot Mie L. S. THompson, of Sandusky, O., to conduct 
an onto for the teaching of Industrial Drawing, I have 
much pleasure in saying ng that I consider him eminently qual- 
ified to do so. I have so high an opinion of him that | 
question whether any one in this country is better qualified 
in all the subjects, to give sound instruction im this branch 
of education to teachers of public — Since residin 
here, I have watched the career of Mr. Thompson wit 
great interest, and wich some opportunities for forming an 
accurate judgment, I would say to teachers and others, that 
~ may cle trust to Mr. n’s lead in this matter 
ndustrial Drawing. I hope to hear that he has been ex- 
tensively engaged in such Institutes as are contemplated in 
several States for the study of this new subject, and I have 
no doubt but that all his students will be satisfied with their 
experience, and the cause of Art Education will be 
promoted, Water Smit, 
General Sup’t. of Drawing, Boston. 
mgd State Director of Art Education, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF BIOLOGY, 
SALEM, MASS. 

Second Session opens July 6th, continuing six weeks. 
Especial attention given to study of insects, marine animals, 
dredging, and shore-collecting. Admission fee, $15 00; to 
lectures alone, $5.00. For further information apply to 

A. S. PACKARD, Jr., 
Director, Peabody Academy of Science, 
Satem, Mass. 


RIDPATH'’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially} lars. 
invited to sead for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No. 10 Somerset Bt Boston. (Eat Established A.D. 1860, 


The course of is arranged tos ey 
aration for Harvard spain pa for the Scientific fools. 
of recent examination papers will be sent on appli- 
(102 tf) W. N. EAYR 
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desirous of ecting them- 
To Teachers selves in OR 
Cyr offers his services. He gives private lessons, with the 
view of meeting their difficulties, so as to enable them to 
po their duties with greater satisfaction. ‘Ten private les- 

with certain privileges. Address Pror. 


CVE § 00 
see, Mase French Literary Inetitute, 174 


Summer Trip to Lake Superior, &. 
Aquatic School of Nataral History, for Teachers 
Circulars 
Tito, B. Coustock,.Cornell U Univers lthaga, NY ¥. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Cor, is so lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an unity for practical 
plication in the Kindergarten duriag the pan 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the pow na are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of 
that learning to read es a pleasure. It is a w 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occu ations are weil 
more thoroughly and with better results in than in an 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, 
arranged by and manufactured enly for Miss Cox. 
and Families supplied. Material, also, for ‘‘ Books witha 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS, 


Offers superior inducement te, to young men seeking a_thor- 
h Classical or Scientific edvaation Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
afered— and gratuities. Four courses of study are 
er 
i usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


of A. 
iT A Philosophical course of four years for the of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 


lV. A Theological (FUR Divini of three 
foie for graduates—four years for all aoe degree 


Examinations for admission June arst and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 

Pror. CHARLES FAY, 
106 


SILICATH. 
SILICATE 32% 


ted for SLATE or 
adopted and extensivel for the last Six Vears by the 
Boards of in’ in ‘New York, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leadin “Y. SILK 
and k them (staple Y. ILICATE 
BOOK SLA 191 Church. 


much | AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


uition, B in ad- 
T ‘oard, and entals, $350 year, in 
vance, quarterly. Spring Term ——_ Feb. 12. |For in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 
Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. ee, field St., 
ion. or THompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 


Mo., +? both sexes; 
penses moderate ; unrivaled. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrrn, D.D., LL.D. 


[ELINoIs INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
REGORY, le egent. 
COLLEGE OF AGR CULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For ca 
I address the President, Groras F. Macoun, D. _ 


MIPPLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the C. B. Hutserrt. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
A "reat Jot ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
manner. Ad LLD. 


ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
a Classica] and Scientific, SPAULDING, incipal. 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, We 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasan For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarns, D. Prine. R2 a 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOI 
street, Boston. 
The different departments, 


2 
Mili 
paratory, a 

Upper, accommodate — of an sexes from th three to 
twenty-one ee eam of age. students received in all 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the I. W. Anprews. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
address the President, ALzx. Burns, D. 79 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 nile from 
Boston), E. H. Caran, President. For Catalogue and 
i Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


W SSLETAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, mg Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
ACIFIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in M 
Address Prof, J. A. Benton. | 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


pper Department. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
—- County, Mass. Established in 1842. ‘Pre. 
pares B ore for College for the Scientific School. For 
address Bent. F. Mus A.M... Princinal 


GODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes, Expenses moderate. 
For catalegue address Henry Priast, Principal. Ro 22 


GQBEENwicn ACADEMY, Musical Institute, aod 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Buaxusias, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 


HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inat., 
eachers for the 


Hampton, Va. For the training of T: 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 22 


HIGBLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Marcace, Superintendent. 56 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with ae instruction 
class or private. qo ot: Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 


UNIVERSITY OF TH OF NEW YORK, 
and information 


Medical 
address Prof. C. gr East a6th street. 


UN. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical al Dept Phil 


BOIENTIFIO SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY. 
INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations gt 4 and 5, and September 
19 and 20. S. Sec’y, Boston. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas 
Drowng, Troy, N: Y. 

HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


WABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ce 

urd Oratory. 


Baxter, and Faculty of 
prveme hs est Springfield street, Boston. go tf 


N ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
4448 CuestnuT St., For Cle 
Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, andall classes of 
students. Attention to Conversation, Oratory, Vocal Culture, 
Beading and Recitation. Chartered March,1875. Grants di- 
omas. Spring Term opens on 
or catalogue. 
W. SHOEMAKER, A.M,, President. 


W-ENG. NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 

menci' Jul aoth at East Greenwich, R.I. Send for circu- 
in Ou URITEE, Music Hall. Boston. 60 


for all riments. Address 
y Monthly Reports for ‘acancies. Established 
Send Plan and A pplication Form. 

CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
V cured. Water K. (Rese Bost. 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circularto No. Cambridge, Mass. 


DIRECTORY 


the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
A® Po will open Sept. zoth. Entrance examinations 
ray on In resources, among the in the country. 

ical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparato) For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGses, D.D., Prest. 82 22 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Fight Colleges and and Schools. 
BGuen to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 22 

LLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
President A. L. CHarm. 51 

RO UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
B age 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. ~~ 


both the Provident, J Sm STRONG, 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BBAprorp ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Anniz E. Jonnson, Principal. 101 2z 


EW-BRITAIN Pore. -) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address N. Camp, Principal. nf 


E(RCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scienufic 
Schools, and Business...A Gro. H. Corvin, Prine. 


T. JOHNSBURY At ACADEMY, St. Joh by 


COLL. INSTITUTE, 
Mass. For parti address M. C Stresetns, A.M. 


W ution SEMINARY, Eastham Mass. 
Complete in its equi = for Classical and 
study. Apply to Rev. }. Wurron, Principal. &7 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALtan, West Newton, Mass. Size 


Polytechnic Business Coll 

Providence, R. The most practical institution 

a in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
ARNER, Principal. 3425 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 2z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator. at the School. Arr 


HAPPELL HILL Female 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pirrs, D D., Pret 


EAN Franklin, Mass. 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ.  g:tf 


ng Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Guo. Gannett, Princ. 5122 


L 48224 SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
wey Mass. A home School of t advan. 
tages. Address Cuartes C. BraGpon, Principal. _46 zz 


JAMES MASO mil French and Ger- 
man omy Day 23 
First street, Troy, 3 zz 


FEMALE COLL. AND INSTITUTES. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


INSTITUTE, for Yo 
WORCESTER, MAS. 
one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greeng, Principal. 60 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Macttt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular fur 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Huwarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Summer Term beyins April 3. 


F containing terms, jo Miss 
M. Haske, pal, 406 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcssTer. 
Address E. H. Russgwt, Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.1L 

Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, ©, GREENOUG,. Principal. 


Abner J Phipps Jan78 Mass. 
54 ELL IN HYDE, ‘Principal 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


Wy NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., ress 
J. W. Principal 


KINDERGARTENS. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
Class for Teachers, 44 East 4 “det or N.Y. 

Begins its 17th Sept. 26th. Ad the Cupa- 
tions taught thoreughly. Miss E. M. COE, "Pris. Sizz 


One CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kiudergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — and Classical. 
Summer Kinde Training for Ladies 
3, 18) rman, Music, and Drawin addi- 
address JOH or 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A STATEMENT. 
country have a larger circulation 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Not more than two religious weekly papers in the 


than THe Sunpay ScHoo. TIMEs, 


which is published at 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Its regular 


weekly issue to subscribers is at 


are glad to prove to any one desiring proof, 


present 23,500 copies. This we 
Tue TIMES goes 


to all religious denominations in every state and territory, in fact into 
every principal city and town in the land. Its editors are H. Clay 


Trumbull and George A. Peltz. 


It is published by John Wanamaker. 


While it reaches especially pastors, superintendents, and Sunday-school 
teachers (not children), it is also taken by many others who value it 
as a literary paper for the family. Its list of contributors is not surpassed, 
in the prominence and ability of the writers, by any other religious 
paper in the country. Its advertising pages are read with confidence 
because they are clean. Objectionable advertisements are not inserted 
at any price. A college or school advertised in its columns is brought 
to the notice of thousands who have children to send, or whose recom- 


mendation is most valued by parents or guardians. 


[From T. Cotesworth Pinckney, Proprietor of 


3 Agency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 


Square, New York.) 


I have been so gratified with the returns from my advertisement in 
Tres that I feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may 
more answers from iny advertisement in this paper than from any other 


THE SuNDAY ScHOOL 
say I have received 


safel 
have employed. 


Send fora circular containing its low advertising rates. Address, 
JOHN D, WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 


Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL O DUCATION, 
104 (f (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


88 tf (2) 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 


of electricitywithout shocks > 
and vitalize: 


tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phiet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


_ What will the Weather be To-morrow? 

The SIGNAL-SERVICK BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 

It will detect and indicate correctly a 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad. 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. ‘armers can 

lan their work according to its predictions. 

t will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 

son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 

im tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 

combination We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 

Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 

We have carefully inspected the above de- 

scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 

it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 

Syracuse. N.Y., A 8, 

a _ Send immediately six dozen ee 

gives good satisfaction, ang sells at sight. 


(Please mention this paper in writing.) 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 


SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
ys 1 and 3 Bond &t,, New York. 


“10 Times 10” Series. 


BUTLER'S LITERARY SELECTIONS, 3 parts 
Paper 35 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


Part |. will be Ready March 10th. 


New and Sparkling pieces, as well as the standard 
Savor ites for Reading and Declamation. 
a ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLROOM and the 
Fireside. 
Address the Publishers, 
H. BUTLER & 


mid PHILADELPHIA, 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


A New Era in the Line of 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustless. 


Teachers and Pupils will be rejoiced to welcome an in- 
vention that is destined to su all those clumsy, dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so long been a source of annoy- 
ance in the school-room. 

Superintendents and Directors will be glad to be able to 
procure an article that is cheap, tasty, and durable. 

All will be convinced, by a single trial, of the superiority, 
of the Ctimax over every other Eraser in the market. 

Send 15 cents for sample. 

Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 


CORRY, PENN. 


ART POTTERY. 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
* Potter’s wheel,” on which Earthen Ware is eenstructed, 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the production of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphorz, ‘Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 
_ We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
ve free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
supplied. _ Vases copied and ornamented to order. 
Decorators’ Materials furnished. 
3 J.8. LOCKE & CoO., 

_ 23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 

Only authorized Agents for Baverty Pottery. 106 (3) 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


or 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
ment adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises 

70 Minerals, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 

50 Azeic Rocks, 

50 Fossiliferous Rocks, 
And has been already adopted in a great number of ou 
schools and institutions. The price is $40. List sent pod 


application. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
105 tf 18 Arch St,, Boston. 


s10h 


Wes 


Analytical Balances and Weights; 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at P 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. NW. B.—Z have no partner in business. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
A SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $2 
hiladel phia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


5 each, giving 


a letter press. 
cation. 


= 
x= 
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7 Box 874. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention ‘of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools,— of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Dasian, Mar Drawinc, EXamination 
Paper, or Manuscript of any character. The vaus of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIRS are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of TIME and MONEY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 


Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on appli- 
PAPYROGRAPH Co., 
43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


N. H. EDCERTON, 


No. 024 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Successor in 
Philosophical Instruments 


To J..W. QUEEN & CO. 


Physical Instruments 


Of all kinds made to order. 
Sole Agent in America for the celebrated 


MECHANICAL MODELS 


Of J. SCHRCEDER, of Darmstadt. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. Send for catalogue. 


MOISTURE PROOF | 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of 2 clate eurface ever Ze that will stand the application of 
water and the usage te which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Nolsel and Durable. These valuable Sates. 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often ed in the use of the common slate, such 
as denti scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless). We have sold many thousands of theae 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The gresent style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child, Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1—5%x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ 1 
“ x “ two 

A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 


schools. Sample copies will be furnished ( i 
receipt of the price marked against each 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet i for the 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
CoHege and School Class-Work a Specialty, 


UROPE. DR. LOOMIS’S SUMMER TOURS. 
for ‘Teachers. 


Special Rates ddress BOX 307, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


——- 


AGENTS WANTED. 


W OsDERFUL SUCCESS! §™ 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 
DESCRIBED anv ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 days, 
It being the only complete /ow price work (only $2.50) 
treating of the entire history, grand buildings, won- 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; illustrated, and 
1 cheaper than any other: every y wants it. Ove 
new Agent cleared $350 in four weeks. 3000 Agents 
wanted. Send guickly for proof of the above, opinions of 
officials, sa es, and extra terms. HUBBARD 
BROTHER ublishers, Springfield, Mass. 

Beware of f claimed official and 
aution, worthless books. Send for proof. 


100,000 AGENTS WANTED. 


WORK FOR ALL, to sell the two best subscription- 
books of the year. ist. GENL. CUSTER’S COM- 
PLETE LiF » elegantly illustrated. It is the most fas- 
cinating Biography published in years. It contains a full 
account of his great Indian fights. 2d. The GREAT 
WEST AND THE PACIFIC COAST, being a tip 
of over 15,000 miles by Genl. i; F. Ruswino, taken by order 
of the tA S. Government, It is elegantly illustrated. A 
wonderful: and exciting trip. Prices VERY REASONABLE. 
Every one can make money selling these books. 

Address SHELDON & CO 
8 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


m 

A DAY sure, made by Agents selling 
$10 to $25 our Chromos, Cra a and Reward, 
ees § Motto, Scripture Text, Transparent, 
Picture, and Chromo Cards. 100 samples, worth $4.00, 
sent post-paid for 75e. Illustrated Catalogue free. J. H. 
BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab. 1830. 103m 


10 packs of 50 
AGENTS WANTED i each, 10 
names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my tation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “‘ Why, these are nice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!’ No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards Ten my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards pay you. 

w. CANNON 
6s tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


VENTILATION. 


IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN- 
TILATION. Pure air without dust or cold draughis, 
adapted to large Halls, Offices, and Sleeping Apartments. 

References.—Alonzo Weed, publisher Zion’s Herald: 
Messrs. Cummings & Sears, architects; Edward Abbott, 
editor Congregationalist ; Fangdos S. Ward, Treasurer 


A. B. CF. Mission; Rev. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
sion; Librarian, Historic Society. 
Call or Circular. W. H. KIMBALL, 120 Tre- 


mont st. Boston. Agents wanted in every city and town. 
NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
. It contains 18 sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with e!szant 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
pin and drops, post-paid, 83 cts. 5 packages, with assorted 
Jewelry, 81. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch {ree to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 mene N.Y. 
articles to.one, The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best selling article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $8. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample haif-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Bro wey: N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & CO. 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


“The success of these Ventilators has 
been complete and entirely satisfactory, 
and can not be questioned.” 

— Boston School Report. 

Call or send for Circulars. 

U. 8S. VENTILATION CO., 


102 | (2) 68 Water St., Boston, 
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css tactile CONTENTS. as land? Cana young man, by seeking, find this price- 
Fields, less pearl, just here under our own skies, within our 
in by Jamas the Search three student-lamps, and keep those 
milion on Lani tnd lamps: trimmed and ‘burning, never allowing one 
oom Derr nt ny er and the Public Schools; by Chas. F. Adams, Jr... ico |of them to flicker in the socket or give an uncertain 
sean The’ Model Schoo Questions for the Critic Club ; ete... 161 | light, through all the days of his youth. The first is 
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WAITING FOR SPRING. 


Wearily waiting for spring! patience is almost gone ; 

The winds sigh coldly and drearily over the land forlorn ; 
The trees with outstretched arms standing naked and bare, 
Patiently waiting for spring to clothe them, beauty-fair, 


Silently waiting for spring! down in their earthly bed, 

The tender flowers are longing to lift their bright young heads ; 
The running burn moves sadly through leafless bramble boughs, 
An answering voice of gladness vainly it seeks to arouse. 


Longingly waiting for spring ! the fading children of earth 
Look with a hopeful smile for nature’s coming birth ; 

They dream of a life revived, and raise the drooping head, 
As if they fain would catch the first sound of her tread. 


Fearfully waiting for spring ! for the silent form and voice, 
That in her glorious beauty will never more rejoice ; 

And like a rushing torrent fond mem’ries will awake. 

As spring-time breathes again o’er hearts that well- -nigh break. 


Joyfully waiting for spring ! the heart of youth would fain 

With happy beaming eyes welcome spring again ; 

Bringing fresh hopes and pleasures, breathing no sorrow or blight, 
Winging them onward with her through all her happy flight. 


Peacefully waiting for spring! mind and body at rest, 
Lying with folded hands over a passionless breast ; 
Unheeding the raving blasts and the cold wintry day, 
Awaiting the last spring-time, never to pass away. 
—M. C. W., in Golden Hours. 


The Three Lamps. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS, LL.D, 


(An Address delivered in Phillips Academy, Andover, at Morning Prayers, 
Feb. 17, 1877-) 


It is always a great pleasure to meet young students 
face to face, to see the light in their eyes, and to hear 
the sound of their voices. And this Academy has 
special attractions to me, for much good scholarship 
come out of it, and much more is yet to be born within 
its time-hallowed precincts. I could not leave Andover 
without a word with you: just a word, to express the 
deep and abiding interest I have in young men like 
yourselves, who are in earnest to be educated, to be- 
come accurately informed of the truths of knowledge 
and virtue. Depend upon it, my dear fellows, the time 
has gone by for Ignorance. It will not do now. Igno- 
rance is out of fashion. Mis-information has had its 
day. “Pretty near,” is not near enough. “About 
tight,” will not pass muster. “In the neighborhood ” 
of a certainty, has no relation whatever to certainty 
itself in these days ; and “I don’t know,” has gone en- 
tirely out of date. There was atime when money could 
do almost everything in America, but there is another 
currency now more in demand than silver and gold, and 
that currency is Education ; not half-education, not 
two-thirds-education, but complete education. Now, 


can this vitally important currency be had in New Eng- 


| 


‘use Homer for a pillow, and expect the Iliad to creep 


be superfluous. Attention, concentrated, undivided at-| 


The second is 


ployment, and you will never regret it. Macaulay kept 
his unceasingly occupied, and you all know what that 
particular lamp did for him. The third is the lamp of 
Perseverence, and a marvelously good lamp that is. 
Gen. Grant kept one constantly burning during the war. 
Scholars as well as soldiers know how important that 
lamp is. Longfellow would never be able to read seven 
languages beside his own if he had ignored the proper- 
ties of that helpful lamp, or set it aside after he had ac 
quired Greek and Latin. That is a lamp never to be 
set aside ; Aang on to it, to use a slang phrase, and never 
mind how dark it is all around you. Keep fast hold of 
it, and it will reward you for all your trouble. 

Keep these three lamps, my young friends, full of oil, 


the best you can find, the oil of Endeavor. One lamp 
will help another burn, and, with God's biessing, It you! 


keep a steady flame in each of them, the lamp of Virtue 
will be added to your illumination. You cannot be 
well and thoroughly educated men unless you are virtu- 
ous men. This you know as well as I do, and I will 
not insult your intelligence by urging you to walk in 
the paths of Rectitude as well as in the paths of Knowl- 
edge. 

Let me emphasize the fact that there never was a 
successful scholar who did not cultivate Attention, 
Memory, and Perseverance. Genius is a misunder- 
stood word. Without sfwdy it never existed, and never 
can exist. When a weak father said to me the other 
day, “ Do come over and see my Tom’s painting of a 
cow under a tree, — Tom never took a lesson in draw- 
ing in his life,” do you think I went? Not I; for I 
knew if Tom had never taken a lesson, I should not be 
able to tell from his painting which was the cow and 
which was the tree. Nothing is achieved without study. 
Rubenstein became the great piano-forte player he is 
because he practices eight hours every day of his life, 
and always has. You cannot go to sleep over Euclid, 
and wake up a profound mathematician. You cannot 


into your brain like an earwig, of its own accord. With 
study, nothing is impossible. Never be persuaded, 
young gentlemen, that anything really worth knowing 
or doing in this world is impossible. Keep your three 
lamps burning in the days of your youth, and then, — 


“ Go forth, true hearts, and resolutely dare, 
With minds on fire for action every day ; 
And if a tear fall on the task of care, 
In memory of these hours that glide away, 
Let it go by. 
Devote your hearts to God; to brother-men 
Your aid, your labor, earnest prayers, and then 
No cause to sigh. 
For He who holds the blue heaven in his hand, 
Will lead you up to His own promised land.” 


And now, in saying “God bless you,” and in bidding 


I am remembered at all, as the old fellow who dropped 
in one winter day, to recommend three lamps, which he 
warranted never to wear out, and never to go out if you 
keep them well filled with that unfailing oil which God 


himself will supply to every patient, earnest, and willing 
scholar. 


Bradford Academy. 
BY REV. J. H. MEANS, BOSTON. 


The academy at Bradford, Mass., is the oldest sem- 
inary for young ladies in the State, and on this account, 
as well as from the prominent place it has always occu- 
pied, its history seems worthy of record here. We are 
mainly indebted for the facts to a “ Memorial” pre- 
pared by Mrs. E. A. Barrows, of Reading, and pub- 
lished in 1870. 

The school was first opened on the 6th of June, 1803. 
It originated in the desire of the inhabitants of a quiet 
but most intelligent village, to secure for their children 
better intellectual advantages than the common schools 
then afforded. About thirty of those best able sub- 
scribed $1,218 for the erection of a building, and then 
came a large number of smaller gifts, unrecorded, but 
representing generous efforts and sacrifices on the part 
of humbler citizens, who felt an equal interest in the 
end sought. 


Salaries were modest in those days, — though the 


Mr. Samuel Mather, received only eighty ty dolfars and 
board for a term of twelve weeks, and the preceptress 
three dollars a week and her board. Even these pay- 
ments were afterwards reduced. We can hardly won- 
der, therefore, that there were frequent changes among 
the teachers, so that during the first twelve years there 
were thirteen different preceptors. 

The institution was incorporated in 1804, and was at 
first open to young men as well as ladies, though the 
latter constituted the majority. In 1814 a new teacher 
appeared on the stage, who was to hold office for 
twenty-two years ; and whose fame as an instructor and 
the author of mathematical works which have been very 
widely used, gives us a special interest in his history. 

Benjamin Greenleaf was born in Haverhill, Mass., 
September 25, 1786. So limited were his early advan- 
tages that when he was fourteen years of age he had 
not yet learned the multiplication table. But his de- 
sire for knowledge triumphed over all obstacles, and in 
1810 he entered Dartmouth College. Here his ruling _ 
taste showed itself by his calculation of the transit of 
Venus, which was to occur in 1874. After graduating, 
and teaching for a short time in his native town, he be- 
came preceptor of Bradford Academy. It was in a 
poor condition, but the enthusiasm with which he en- 
tered into all the pursuits of life, soon awakened new 
interest, and the number of scholars rapidly increased. 
As an educator he was frank and direct, with much real 
kindness of heart ; firm, yet not severe ; well-grounded 
in the subjects he ‘taught, though not claiming distinc- 
tion as a general scholar ; and endowed with that good 
humor and sense of the ludicrous which contributes so 
much to a teacher’s success. He could hardly, how- 
ever, have been much stimulated by the prospect of pe- 
cuniary returns ; for the trustees voted, “to give Mr. 
Greenleaf $400 a year, on condition that there are thirty 


you “Good-morning,” let me ask to be remembered, if 


scholars in his apartment ; and if there be more than 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


A Starement. Not more than two religious weekly papers in the 


country have a larger circulation 


than THe Sunpay TIMEs, 


which is published at 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Its regular 


weekly issue to subscribers is at 


are glad to prove to any one desiring proof. 


present 23,500 copies. This we 
THE TIMES goes 


to all religious denominations in every state and territory, in fact into 
every principal city and town in the land. Its editors are H. Clay 


Trumbull and George A. Peltz. It 


is published by John Wanamaker. 


While it reaches especially pastors, superintendents, and Sunday-school 
teachers (not children), it is also taken by many others who value it 
as a literary paper for the family. Its list of contributors is not surpassed, 
in the prominence and ability of the writers, by any other religious 
paper in the country. Its advertising pages are read with confidence 
because they are clean. Objectionable advertisements are not inserted 
at any price. A college or school advertised in its columns is brought 


to the notice of thousands who have 
mendation is most valued by parents 


children to send, or whose recom- 


or guardians. 


[From T. Cotesworth Pinckney, Proprietor of 


3 Agency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 


Square, New York.) 


I have been so gratified with the returns from my 


advertisement in THe SunDAY SCHOOL 


Ties that I feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may mie say I have received 


more answers from iy advertisement in this paper than from any other 


have employed. 


Send fora circular containing its low advertising rates. Address, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtaie the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 

A graduate of one of the first American and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 

NEW-ENG. JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
104 ff (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c.,, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


88 tf (2) 


ELECTRICITY LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 

Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
om a continuous current 

and vitalizes 
the entire system, increase: 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chrenic 
and nervous diseases where 
all ovher remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phiet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


_ What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 

It will detect and indicate correctly a 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in red 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. armers can 
plan their work according to its predictions. 
It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 


any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 


fm are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 
_ Syracuse. N.Y., A 81 


(Please mention this paper in writing.) &o 22 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 


SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


yas 1 and 3 Bond &t,, New York. 


“10 Times 10” Series. 


BUTLER'S LITERARY SELECTIONS, 3 parts 
Paper 35 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


Part I. will be Ready March 10th. 


New and Sparkling pieces, as well as the standard 
Savor ites for Reading and Declamation. 
t@ ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLROOM and the 
Fireside. 
Address the Publishers, 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


A New Era in the Line of 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustless. 


Teachers and Pupils will be rejoiced to welcome an in- 
vention that is destined to su all those clumsy, dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so long been a source of annoy- 
ance in the school-room. 

Superintendents and Directors will be glad to be able to 
procure an article that is cheap, tasty, and durable. 

All will be convinced, by a single trial, of the suneriority, 
of the Ciimax over every other 5 pation in the market. 

Send 15 cents for sample. 

Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 


110 h CORRY, PENN. 


ART POTTERY. 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
Potter's wheel,”’ on which Earthen Ware is eenstructed, 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, yone Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the production of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphore, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 

_ We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 

tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 

ve free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 

Vases copied and ornamented to order. 
aterials furnished. 


J.8. LOCKE & Co., 
23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Baverty Pottery. 106 (3) 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


— or— 
MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
ment adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises 

70 Minerala«, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 

50 Azeic Becks, 

50 Fossiliferous Rocks, 
And has been already adopted in a great number of our 
schools and institutions. The price is $40. List sent on 


application. 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
105 tf 18 Arch 8t,, Boston. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
Game SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—J have no partner in business, 


cation. 
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Box 874. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention ‘of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools,— of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Dusian, Mar Drawinc, Examination 
Paper, or Manuscript of any character. The vacua of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITINS are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of TIME and MONEY, and a ConTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on appli- 


PAPYROGRAPEL Cco., 
43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


N. H. EDCERTON, 


No. 924 Chestuut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Successor in 


Philosophical Instruments 


To J..W. QUEEN & CO. 


Physical Instruments 
Of all kinds made to order. 
Sole Agent in America for the celebrated 
MECHANICAL MODELS 


Of J. SCHRCEDER, of Darmstadt. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. Send for catalogue. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 
These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 


? 4 

tions, combined with the cheagness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often od in the use of the common slate, such 
as denti scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of 

slates with stiff 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The gresent style ol 
Beging ae have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


“ x “ two “ “ 
“ 46 x “ six “ “ 
“ x “ two “ “ 
“ x9 “ six “ “ 


schools. Sample copies rished paid 
receipt of the price marked against each size. ry ae 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Peneil Use.) Bize 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil's 
class No. and Date, ruled for w . ond 
columns for number of On are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 


the purpose ever made. It will, if properly last for 
years. tablet is also coated with an water- 
com can be written upon and erased 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 


567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
Coege and School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Estimates given on application. 
Cc. KIMBALL. 962 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- | One Dollar. 


DR. LOOMIS’S SUMMER TOURS. 
Special Rates for Teachers. Address BOX 307, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. uid 


AGENTS WANTED. 


OsDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


Centennial Exposition 

DESCRIBED anv ILLUSTRATED, sold in 60 da 

It being the only complete /ow price work (only $2.40) 
treating of the entire history, grand buildings, won- 
derful exhibits, curiosities, etc. ; illustrated, and 
#1 cheaper than any other: everybody wants i#. One 
new Agent cleared $350 in four weeks. 3000 Agents 
wanted. Send guickly for proof of the above, opinions of 
officials, sa es, and extra terms. HUBBARD 


BROTHER ublishers, Springfield, Mass. 
C H Beware of fi a J claimed official and 
AUTION, worthless books. Send for proof. 


100,000 AGENTS WANTED. 


WORK FOR ALL, to sell the two best subscription- 
books of the year. Ist. GENL. CUSTER’S COM- 
PLETE LIF illustrated. It is the most fas- 
cinating Biography published in years. It contains a full 
account of his great Indian fights. 2d. The GREAT 
WEST AND THE PACIFIC COAST, being a tip 
of over 15.000 miles by Genl. i; F. Ruswina, taken by order 
of the u S. Government, It is elegantly illustrated. A 
wonderful: and exciting trip. Prices VERY REASONABLE. 
Every one can make money selling these 

Address SHELDON & CO. 
8 Murray Street, NEW york. 


A DAY sure, made by Agents selling 
$10 to $25 our Chromos, Crayons, and Reward, 
§=Motto, Scripture Text, Transparent, 
Picture, and Chromo Cards. 100 samples, worth $4.00, 
sent t-paid for 75e. Illustrated Catalogue free. J. H. 
BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab. 1830. 103m 


AGENTS WANTED} to 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my tation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “‘ Why, these are nice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 

you pay you. 
w. CANNON, 


65 tf x2 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


VENTILATION. 


IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN- 
TILATION. Pure air without dust or cold draughts, 
adapted to large Halls, Offices, and Sleeping Apartments. 

References.—Alonzo Weed, publisher Zion’s Herald: 
Messrs. Cummings & Sears, architects; Edward Abbott, 
editor Congregationalist; Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer 


A. B. CF. Mission; Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
sion; Librarian, Historic Genealogical Society. 
Call or send Cireular. W. H. KIMBALL, 120 Tre- 


mont st. Boston. Agents wanted in every city and town. 

NOTICE! We have the 

largest and best selling Sta- 

tionery Package in the world. 

, It contains 18 sheets of pa- 

per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 

of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 

gold- sleeve and fashionable fancy 

in and drops, post-pai cts. packages, with assort 

ewelry, 4. Solid ¢ Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 weet N.Y. 

articles to.one, The LLOYD 

COMBINATION. Can be 

used as a Pencil, Penholder 

and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 

Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 

Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 

eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 

heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 

coining money, and say itis the best selling article out. Sam- 

ple 35 cents; Six for $8. Extraordinary inducements to 

Agents. Send fora sample haif-dozen, and canvass your 

town. BRIDE & CO., 769 B WF N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 


for $2. BRIDE & 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


“The success of these Ventilators has 
been complete and entirely satisfactory, 
and can not be questioned.” 

— Boston School Report. 

Call or send for Circulars. 

U. 8S. VENTILATION CO., 


102 1 (2) 68 Water St., Boston. 
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ee are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitatien 
—,— a SR Se of a slate surface ever made that wil] stand the application of 
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son. ere is an accurate ermometer 
| mm tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
at combination We send it, express paid, to | 
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me): me We have carefully inspected the above de- | 
mel aan sci bed Signal Service Barometer, and found | 
; g mm it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co.. who | 
d end immediately six dozen Barometers. It 
fbx, gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
mousands of times. Sample copy m: (postage-paid) op 
receipt of the retail price, 10 cents. For introduction 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Tablc| 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists —— — 
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WAITING FOR SPRING. 


Wearily waiting for spring! patience is almost gone ; 

The winds sigh coldly and drearily over the land forlorn ; 
The trees with outstretched arms standing naked and bare, 
Patiently waiting for spring to clothe them, beauty-fair, 


Silently waiting for spring! down in their earthly bed, 


The tender flowers are longing to lift their bright young heads ; 
The running burn moves sadly through leafless bramble boughs, 


An answering voice of gladness vainly it seeks to arouse. 


Longingly waiting for spring ! the fading children of earth 
Look with a hopeful smile for nature’s coming birth ; 

They dream of a life revived, and raise the drooping head, 
As if they fain would catch the first sound of her tread. 


Fearfully waiting for spring! for the silent form and voice, 
That in her glorious beauty will never more rejoice ; 
And like a rushing torrent fond mem’ries will awake, 


As spring-time breathes again o’er hearts that well-nigh break. 


Joyfully waiting for spring! the heart of youth would fain 
With happy beaming eyes welcome spring again ; 


Bringing fresh hopes and pleasures, breathing no sorrow or blight, 


Winging them onward with her through all her happy flight. 


Peacefully waiting for spring! mind and body at rest, 
Lying with folded hands over a passionless breast ; 
Unheeding the raving blasts and the cold wintry day, 
Awaiting the last spring-time, never to pass away. 


—M. C. W., in Golden Hours. 


The Three Lamps. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS, LL.D, 


(An Address delivered in Philli 
Feb. 17, 1877.) 


Academy, Andover, at Morning Prayers, 


It is always a great pleasure to meet young students 
face to face, to see the light in their eyes, and to hear 
the sound of their voices. And this Academy has 
special attractions to me, for much good scholarship 
come out of it, and much more is yet to be born within 
its time-hallowed precincts. I could not leave Andover 
without a word with you: just a word, to express the 
deep and abiding interest I have in young men like 
yourselves, who are in earnest to be educated, to be- 
come accurately informed of the truths of knowledge 


and virtue. 


has gone by for Ignorance. It will not do now. 


Depend upon it, my dear fellows, the time 
Igno- 


rance is out of fashion. Mis-information has had its 


day. “Pretty near,” is not near enough. 
right,” will not pass muster. 


About 
“In the neighborhood ” 


of a certainty, has no relation whatever to certainty 
itself in these days ; and “I don’t know,” has gone en- 
tirely out of date. There was atime when money could 
do almost everything in America, but there is another 
Currency now more in demand than silver and gold, and 
that currency is Education ; not half-education, not 


two-thirds-education, but complete education. 


Now, 


can this vitally important currency be had in New Eng- 


;|own borders? Most assuredly he can. 


land? Cana young man, by seeking, find this price- 
less pearl, just here under our own skies, within our 
But he must 
bring to the search three student-lamps, and keep those 
three lamps trimmed and burning, never allowing one 
of them to flicker in the socket or give an uncertain 
light, through all the days of his youth. The first is 
the lamp of Attention, a lamp of supreme importance, 
for without its influence, the light of the other two will 


be superfluous. Attention, concentrated, undivided at-| 


tention, is the first lamp of learning. The second is 
the lamp of Memory, and the more you use that lamp, 
the better it will burn. Keep it bright by constant em- 
ployment, and you will never regret it. Macaulay kept 
his unceasingly occupied, and you all know what that 
particular lamp did for him. The third is the lamp of 
Perseverence, and a marvelously good lamp that is. 
Gen. Grant kept one constantly burning during the war. 
Scholars as well as soldiers know how important that 
lamp is. Longfellow would never be able to read seven 
languages beside his own if he had ignored the proper- 
ties of that helpful lamp, or set it aside after he had ac 
quired Greek and Latin. That is a lamp never to be 
set aside ; Aang on to it, to use a slang phrase, and never 
mind how dark it is all around you. Keep fast hold of 
it, and it will reward you for all your trouble. 

Keep these three lamps, my young friends, full of oil, 
the best you can find, the oil of Endeavor. One lamp 
will help another burn, and, with God’s blessing, if you 
keep a steady flame in each of them, the lamp of Virtue 
will be added to your illumination. You cannot be 
well and thoroughly educated men unless you are virtu- 
ous men. This you know as well as I do, and I will 
not insult your intelligence by urging you to walk in 
the paths of Rectitude as well as in the paths of Knowl- 
edge. 

Let me emphasize the fact that there never was a 
successful scholar who did not cultivate Attention, 
Memory, and Perseverance. Genius is a misunder- 
stood word. Without s/udy it never existed, and never 
can exist. When a weak father said to me the other 
day, “ Do come over and see my Tom’s painting of a 
cow under a tree, — Tom never took a lesson in draw- 
ing in his life,” do you think I went? Not I; for I 
knew if Tom had never taken a lesson, I should not be 
able to tell from his painting which was the cow and 
which was the tree. Nothing is achieved without study. 
Rubenstein became the great piano-forte player he is 
because he practices eight hours every day of his life, 
and always has. You cannot go to sleep over Euclid, 
and wake up a profound mathematician. You cannot 
‘use Homer for a pillow, and expect the Iliad to creep 
into your brain like an earwig, of its own accord. With 
study, nothing is impossible. Never be persuaded, 
young gentlemen, that anything really worth knowing 
or doing in this world is impossible. Keep your three 
lamps burning in the days of your youth, and then, — 


“ Go forth, true hearts, and resolutely dare, 
With minds on fire for action every day; 
And if a tear fall on the task of care, 
In memory of these hours that glide away, 
Let it go by. 
Devote your hearts to God; to brother-men 
Your aid, your labor, earnest prayers, and then 
No cause to sigh. 
For He who holds the blue heaven in his hand, 
Will lead you up to His own promised land. 


And now, in saying “God bless you,” and in bidding 
you “Good-morning,” let me ask to be remembered, if 


I am remembered at all, as the old fellow who dropped 
in one winter day, to recommend three lamps, which he 
warranted never to wear out, and never to go out if you 
keep them well filled with that unfailing oil which God 
himself will supply to every patient, earnest, and willing 
scholar, 


Bradford Academy. 
BY REV. J. H. MEANS, BOSTON. 


The academy at Bradford, Mass., is the oldest sem- 
inary for young ladies in the State, and on this account, 
as well as from the prominent place it has always occu- 
pied, its history seems worthy of record here. We are 
mainly indebted for the facts to a “ Memorial” pre- 
pared by Mrs. E. A. Barrows, of Reading, and pub- 
lished in 1870. 

The school was first opened on the 6th of June, 1803. 
It originated in the desire of the inhabitants of a quiet 
but most intelligent village, to secure for their children 
better intellectual advantages than the common schools 
then afforded. About thirty of those best able sub- 
scribed $1,218 for the erection of a building, and then 
came a large number of smaller gifts, unrecorded, but 
representing generous efforts and sacrifices on the part 
of humbler citizens, who felt an equal interest in the 
end sought. 

Salaries were modest in those days, and though the 
school opened with fifty-one pupils, the first preceptor, © 
Mr. Samuel Mather, received only eighty dollars and 
board for a term of twelve weeks, and the preceptress 
three dollars a week and her board. Even these pay- 
ments were afterwards reduced. We can hardly won- 
der, therefore, that there were frequent changes among 
the teachers, so that during the first twelve years there 
were thirteen different preceptors. 

The institution was incorporated in 1804, and was at 
first open to young men as well as ladies, though the 
latter constituted the majority. In 1814 a new teacher 
appeared on the stage, who was to hold office for 
twenty-two years ; and whose fame as an instructor and 
the author of mathematical works which have been very 
widely used, gives us a special interest in his history. 

Benjamin Greenleaf was born in Haverhill, Mass., 
September 25, 1786. So limited were his early advan- 
tages that when he was fourteen years of age he had 
not yet learned the multiplication table. But his de- 
sire for knowledge triumphed over all obstacles, and in 
1810 he entered Dartmouth College. Here his ruling — 
taste showed itself by his calculation of the transit of 
Venus, which was to occur in 1874. After graduating, 
and teaching for a short time in his native town, he be- 
came preceptor of Bradford Academy. It was in a 
poor condition, but the enthusiasm with which he en- 
tered into all the pursuits of life, soon awakened new 
interest, and the number of scholars rapidly increased. 
As an educator he was frank and direct, with much real 
kindness of heart ; firm, yet not severe ; well-grounded 
in the subjects he taught, though not claiming distinc- 
tion as a general scholar ; and endowed with that good 
humor and sense of the ludicrous which contributes so 
much to a teacher’s success. He could hardly, how- 
ever, have been much stimulated by the prospect of pe- 
cuniary returns ; for the trustees voted, “to give Mr. 
Greenleaf $400 a year, on condition that there are thirty 


scholars in his apartment ; and if there be more than 
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thirty, he shall have one-half the surplus in addition ; 
and when the number falls short of thirty, one-half will 
be deducted out of the $400 dollars :” an arrangement 
which seems likely to have afforded considerable exer- 
cise to his powers of calculation. His influence was 
felt outside of Bradford. He was one of the first to 
give popular lectures on scientific subjects. -As a 
meinber of the legislature, he advocated normal schools 
and the scientific surveys of the State. As an author 
he is: best known by his mathematical works. Of his 
common school arithmetic, 500,000 copies were printed 
from the first set of plates, and more than a million 
copies in all. He published text-books also on algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. Some of his works have 
been translated into modern Greek, and- some into 
Burmese. 

After resigning his preceptorship in 1836, he was 
thus usefully employed, until in 1864 ; at the age of 71, 
after a brief illness, and in the full enjoyment of. the 
Christian’s hope, he passed away. He was bright and 
cheerful, full of plans and energy to the last ; and his 
name must ever hold an honorable place among suc- 
cessful educators. 

After Mr. Greenleaf’s resignation, the academy be- 
came an institution exclusively for young ladies, and 
was placed under the care of Miss Abby C. Hasseltine, 
a sister of the well-known missionary, Mrs. Ann Has- 
seltine Judson. For twenty-one years she had been an 
assistant-teacher, and now for eighteen more she stood 
at the head. In character, in mental power, in execu- 
tive force, in grace and dignity of manner, she was dis- 
tinguished. If we may say of the teacher, as of the 
poet, that one is “born, not made,” Miss Hasseltine 
was predestined for the place she so nobly filled. She 
gave herself to the work with her whole heart. She 
was faithful and successful as an instructor, but the 
greatest thing she did was in giving her pupils the im- 
press of her own high character. 

Toward the close of her life there was a large gath- 
ering of her pupils, and many of those unable to be 
present sent letters. In these they speak of her in- 
structions, but far more emphatically of what she was 
herself. Her fidelity, sense of honor, kindness, self- 
sacrifice, shaped their lives. “I am satisfied,” she 
once said, “if I can be a stepping-stone for others.’’ 
It was a trifling but characteristic incident, that when 
her sister, Mrs. Judson, returned from Birmab, after 
many years absence, she heard of it while conducting a 
recitation, and calmly finished the hour with her class 
as usual. Her whole life was thus ruled by principle. 


During her administration the Bible was made a 
constant guide, and the familiar lessons drawn from it 
at the hour of morning prayer were long remembered. 
There were frequent seasons of special religious inter- 
est, and many were thus prepared for those positions of 
usefulness they have filled at home and in missionary 
fields abroad. 

After resigning the care of the school, Miss Hassel- 
tine, though approaching seventy years of age, enjoyed 
a visit to Europe, and after nearly a year’s absence, re- 
turned, refreshed and invigorated. A place was made 
for her as “ honorary principal,” permitting her to en- 
gage in just such labors as she thought best ; and 
happy in this continued connection with the beloved 
academy, she remained tillin 1868, at the age of eighty, 
when she rested from her work. 

Meanwhile, Miss Crocker for one year, and Miss 
Gilman for five years, were at the head of the school ; 
and to these succeeded, in 1858, Miss Abby H. John- 
son. This lady was a favorite pupil of Miss Hassel- 
tine, and for seventeen years administered the affairs of 
the school with success. The number of pupils in- 
creased, the standard of scholarship was raised, and 
the prosperity of the institution assured. At this time 
also, a new building was erected, far superior to those 
occupied before. The first schoolhouse (for it was 
nothing more) was an edifice of a single story, witha 
bell-tower, divided by a narrow hall into two apartments, 
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In 1841 $6,000 were raised for a larger structure, with 
rooms for recitation, music, and a laboratory. In its 
day it was an object of much pride and rejoicing. A 
boarding-house also offered its aid, 

All these were superseded, in 1870, by a building 

finely located upon high ground, overlooking the river 
Merrimac and the city of Haverhill on the opposite 
side. The edifice is of brick, measuring in front two 
hundred and sixteen feet, and in its greatest depth one 
hundred and twenty-seven feet from face to rear, It is 
four stories high, and contains full and most conve- 
nient accommodation for the school and for boarders. 
The young ladies’ rooms are in suites of a parlor and 
two side apartments, and are sufficient for one hundred 
and thirty scholars. It is heated by steam, and lighted 
by gas brought across the river from the adjacent city. 
Around and in the rear are twenty-five acres of land, in 
part covered by a fine growth of forest trees, and now 
being laid out with winding paths. The cost of the 
building and furniture was about one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, which has all been paid. ‘The gifts 
of some of the trustees and friends were indeed munifi- 
cent, and much was due to the good management of 
Dr. George Cogswell, of Bradford, who has been the 
wise and faithful treasurer of the academy for many 
years. 
The present principal is Miss Annie E. Johnson, who 
gained a wide reputation at the head of the normal 
school at Framingham, Mass. Her efficiency, broad 
culture, and zeal are felt in every department ; and 
with the assistance of an experienced corps of teachers, 
many of whom are devoted to its interests, the pros- 
pects of its continued usefulness were never brighter. 
Its classes are full and enthusiastic; and a noble 
band of graduates, widely scattered, are witnessing by 
useful lives to the benefits of its culture. The trustees, 
many of whom are energetic business men, seem deter- 
mined to keep this academy in the front rank of such 
seminaries ; and as its past history is full of interest, so 
its future is full of hope. 


Varieties. 


— They are never alone that are accompanied with 
noble thoughts. —Sir Philip Sidney. 

— Four school-boys retired to a secluded spot near 
the schoolhouse at Coal Run, Ohio, on March 6, to re- 
hearse a dramatic piece which they were preparing for 
an exhibition at the close of the term. Two of the 
actors had armed themselves with revolvers and bowie- 
knives, and one of them was to receive a dagger thrust 
from the other. A sack of red liquid was concealed 
under the victim’s clothes, and a wooden breastplate 
was to protect him from the blow. But in the excite- 
ment of the rehearsal the breastplate changed position, 
and the dagger went to the school-boy’s heart, killing 
him instantly. 

—I love such mirth as does not make friends 
ashamed to look upon one another next morning.— 
Izaak Walton. 

— The very essence of tyranny is to act as if the 
finer feelings, like the finer dishes, were delicacies only 
for the rich and great ; and little people have no taste 
for them and no right to them. 

— A New York lecturer says that a large thumb in- 
dicates strong will, a small thumb prejudice, Short 
fingers show hasty judgment, bold execution, and high 
results. Long fingers show detail and minuteness. 

— Ex-Gov. Horatio Seymour, the Utica Hera/d says, 
finds amusement in confining himself, as far as possible, 
in his correspondence, to words of one or two syllables. 
He recommends this as profitable and entertaining 
practice to young writers, and says that in searching 
for short words the students will learn many new things 
about common words and their meaning. He also 


says that he has learned a great deal from the simple 
forms of speech used by his Indian friends of the 
Oneida and Onondaga tribes, and praises their style as 


a mode] of simplicity and expressiveness, 


Intellectual Reading. 
BY MRS, RIGKOFF, OF CLEVELAND, 0, 
[A paper read before the N. E. Ohio Teachers’ Association. | 

Why are the children in our schools to read? What 
is the purpose aimed at? Is it that they shall enter- 
tain audiences, large or small, by displays of reading ? 
Is it that they shall add another charm to the social 
circle, or a new delight to the home? How many of 
the thousands of persons who learn to read ever make 
a practice of reading aloud? And yet, are we not em- 
inently a reading public? Do not the great mass of 
papers and magazines, the libraries and the flourishing 
book-trade, tell the story of a reading people and age? 
How is all this reading done, and for what? Most of it is 
done silently, rapidly, hurriedly, and often greedily. 
That is, the how and the what is, first, for entertain- 
ment; second, for information ; third, for deliberate 
self-improvement. 

Let. us admit. that if all persons read well, there 
would be more reading aloud, both in public and private ; 
and that for the improvement of a people nothing could 
be better. Let us look upon oral reading in the fairest 
light that can be thrown upon it, and there still remains 
the stubborn fact, that under the existing circumstances 
of our lives, the greatest part of the reading that is to 
be done by an individual or a nation must be silent 
reading. 

Then let us look upon the facts as they are in the 
schools, and we shall find that the greater part of the 
teacher’s attention is given to oral reading, with special 
reference to its effect in the schoolroom, and little 
thought of the future reading that the child is to do; 
that it is made an end when it should be only a means. 
The result of this is that the mere mechanical part of 
reading receives far more than its share of attention. 


If the children are able to pronounce readily all the 
words in a sentence, to give glibly sentence after sen- 
tence with the intonation and emphasis used by the 
teacher, they are often thought to be most excellent 
readers. It is taken for granted that correctness of 
pronunciation and good ‘inflection indicate the pres- 
ence of thought within. All are satisfied that the very 
best is being done that can be done, and the schools of 
that city or town are unanimously declared by ifs citi- 
zens to be the very best in the country. 

Voltaire says: “ When all the world is wrong, then 
all the world is right.” And this is about the state in 
which the world has been for some time in reference to 
this matter of reading. The unusual interest that is at 
present being taken in it indicates not only this, but also 
that this state of things is passing, Everywhere now 
the cry comes up, “We train our children in reading 
from six to sixteen, and yet they can not read.” 

Where lies the trouble? It would seem that one 
prolific cause is, that reading and voice-training have 
been too much and too long confounded ; and another, 
that there are different kinds of reading which are also 
too much confounded. And still another important 
cause is, that the child is held too closely to reading in 
his school-book alone, and not giving enough practice 
in reading new material under the direction of his teacher. 

When we consider the almost appalling effects of 
early habit upon the muscular organization, we cannot 
attach too much importance to voice-training. And 
voice-training, both for its own sake and for the sake 
of the reading lesson, should be divorced from the 
reading lesson and raised to the dignity of a separate 
school exercise. It should be given its proper place, 
and in its proper place it will have as strong a bearing 
upon the language lessons as it now does upon the music 
and reading lessons. 

In the language lessons we are striving to correct the 
effects of early ill-training and bad habits ; to correct 
improper forms of speech ; to replace inappropriate, in- 
complete, ill-expressing, slangish, and profane language, 
by that which is appropriate, complete, truthful, expres- 


sive, and elegant ; we are enlarging the child’s vocabu- 
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lary, giving him new words and phrases in which to ex- 
press his thoughts and feelings. 

But we ought to do more for conversation than this, 
As we make the child conscious of false forms of ex- 
pression, and show him how to correct thém, and en- 
rich him with new words, so ought we to make him con- 
scious of false tones of expression, show him how to 
correct them, and enrich him with new powers of voice. 
As we show him in the reading lesson that he has failed 
to express the author’s meaning, because he has used 
an incorrect inflection or a wrong emphasis, so ought 
we to show him that he has failed to give free expres- 
sion to his own thought, not for want of words, or 
forms, but because of incorrect inflection or wrong em- 
phasis. > 

As in music we teach him how, and train him in the 
habit of expressing thoughts and feelings by means of 
modulating the singing-voice, so ought we to teach him 
how and train him in the habit of expressing thoughts 
and feelings of his own by means of the speaking- 
voice. As we would by music refine and elevate his 
emotions, so must we by the culture of the speaking- 
voice restrain his passions and strengthen his will. 


But for such voice-training as this we must have a 
master, an artist. And we may believe that the day is 
not far distant when every system of graded schools 
shall have a master of reading as much a matter of 
course as they now have a master of music ; a master 
of reading whose business it shall be to train both 
teachers and pupils, to plan the school work, and keep 
the teachers posted as to the needs of the hour and the 
grade. 

The music-master is now, to a certain extent, respon- 
sible for the singing-voices of his pupils, not only in 
the schoolroom, but at home, in the street, and in the 
church ; so will the reading-master be responsible for 
he reading-voices of his pupils. And as we dream of 
a time when America shall be a land of singers, as is 
Germany now, may we not also dream of a time when 
she shall be famed for her elegant language and pol- 
ished speech ? 

There are different kinds of reading, which are also 
often confounded. There is mechanical reading ; there 
is intelligent reading ; and, after a while, there is intel- 
lectual reading. 

Mechanical reading, fer se, is no reading at all ; it is 
but a form of voice-training. It ay include pronunci- 
ation, articulation, enunciation, inflection, tone, pause, 
harmony, rhythm, and emphasis. A child may learn 
every one of these, in a foreign language,— learn them 
to perfection if he be well drilled in them by means of 
directions and imitation, and yet not understand one 
word of what he reads while he gives them. 

Let us go back for a moment to the beautiful Horti- 
cultural Hall, in the Centennial grounds, at Philadel- 
phia. As we approach it through the flowery parterre, 
how like a vision from the Arabian Nights it stands! 
We mount the steps, we pass the vestibule, we enter 
the long central room, with its crystal arched roof, and 
see the green life that is before us. But listen! up in 
the end of the gallery there an organ is playing. We 
are glad, for music seems appropriate to this cool, re- 
freshing place. But in a moment our gladness is gone. 
The organ is played by machinery! All the sounds 
are there in their proper relations, all the effects, but 
the sou/ of the music is wanting, and our sense of 
pleasure is turned to one of discomfort. This, to an at- 
tentive or sensitive ear, is just the effect of mechanical 
reading. The effect upon a child who reads thus is, 
that he gets good voice-training, — if it is good, — and 
in so much he is benefited ; but he is self-deceived into 
the idea that he is reading, and in so much he is greatly 
harmed. 

It might seem as if one were drawing the lines rather 
fine, to attempt to discriminate between intelligent read- 
ing and intellectual reading. But if we think of it, 
there is a difference clearly appreciable, the indistinct- 

hess of this difference arising chiefly from the fact that 
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we are accustomed to hear these terms used synony-| word is the blossom, so in reading, an understanding of 


mously. 

We feel the full force of this beautiful distinction 
when we recollect that we never hear of intellectual 
children ; the very thought is painful. We hear of in- 
telligent children, and intellectual men and women. 
The intelligent child may become an intellectual man, 
so the intelligent reader may become an intellectual 
reader, but the one does not of necessity follow the 
other ; the sequence depends upon the training, and 
therefore largely upon the schools. 

An intelligent reader is one who understands what 
he reads, who takes in the author’s thought. There are 
various degrees in intelligent reading. One, person 
takes in the author’s thought very vaguely, another 
much more clearly, another quite clearly and definitely. 
It is not possible for a young child to be more than an 
intelligent reader, but as he grows older he should be- 
come more ; yet how many adults there are who never 
get beyond the child’s power of reading. ‘Take, for 
instance, the well-informed man who never will be wise ; 
he is eminently an intelligent reader, but there is no 
hope for him that he will ever become an intellectual 
reader. 

Intellectual reading is not only a taking in, clearly 
and definitely, of the author’s meaning, but it is also a 
ready recognition of the relations of that meaning, a 
prompt assimilation of it, and a consequent growth, 
This is the kind of reading that reigns in the student’s 
den and the philosopher’s study. That man who has 
the original power, or the acquired habit, which is often 
more than an equivalent for the original power, to grasp 
readily and clearly the meaning of what he reads, is al- 
ways one whom all others envy. And yet this power, 
valuable beyond calculation, may be given to each 
child in our schools, if we can but find the right way to 
secure it for him. 

The question then is, How shall we train our chil- 
dren so that they shall become not only intelligent but 
intellectual readers ?—so that they shall become not 
‘only intellectual silent readers, but also accomplished 
oral readers? 

By assigning to the lesson in voice-training all those 
exercises which pertain to voice-culture and discipline 
of the organs, also drill in pronunciation and a consid- 
eration of emphasis and pause, illustrated by mistakes 
taken from yesterday’s lesson and difficulties in to-day’s, 
we shal! relieve the reading-lesson proper of the neces- 
sity of taking note of all that machinery which pro- 
duces effect, and leave the teacher and class time and 
opportunity to study the thought the passage contains, 
and to give it a free and natural expression. Let it be 
understood by the class as well as the teacher, that the 
reading-lesson should be a clean, clear-cut process of 
thought carried on to expression, and should not be in- 
terrupted by continued, trivial, and harrassing correc- 
tions. What is more painful than to see a child rise in 
his class, full of the thought the passage contains, con- 
fident in his power to give it good expression, his eye 
a-kindle and his cheek a-glow, and then to see him sud- 
denly brought to a blank stand-still by a dozen upraised 
hands and snapping fingers, because, forsooth, he has 
omitted an “a,” or a “the,” or miscalled some simple 
word he knows quite well, or skipped some useless 
comma ? 

Where such practices are allowed, the reading-lesson 
becomes a mere game in pronunciation, and a correct 
handling of the voice according to rules. Such games 
are good to make the children keen-sighted, quick- 
thoughted, and correct ; but their place is not in the 
reading-lesson, and if we keep them there we shall go 
on forever teaching only words, words, words. 

Let us have first the thought, then the expression, 
and last and least, the mechanical defects. Better that 
the thought should /be full-born, and clothed in gar- 
ments with here and there a rent, than that it should be 
still-born and the garments without a flaw. 


the author’s meaning is the root of which oral reading 


is the blossom. If, then, we find our blossoms defect- 


ive, it behooves us to look to the conditions of the roots. 


But what method will help us here? How can we 


make sure that a child understands what he reads ? 


Children imitate so easily, and habit counterfeits nature 
so closely, how can we be sure that we are not misled ? 
Only by studying the lesson with children ; only by hav- 
ing before every reading-lesson a language-lesson upon 
the subject-matter of the reading ; only by compelling 
the children, by means of questions, to think, to reason, 
and to express. To express the thoughts of the lesson, 
first in their own words, and then in the words of the 
book ; also, whenever the subject-matter may be, from 
any Cause whatsoever, vague to the children’s minds, 
by illustrating it with objects, with pictures, — printed 
pictures, and outline pictures drawn upon the black- 
board, and with what the English training-schools call 
“ picturing out in words.” 

A teacher in one of our grammar schools came, the 
other day, in her reading-lesson, upon the word 
“poppy,” and discovered, in conversation with the 
class, that a number of the children had no idea of 
what the word meant. It seems almost incredible; a 
common garden flower, a weed, pictures of it every- 
where, and yet the word conveyed no distinct image to 
the minds of those children. Do we not need objects 
everywhere ? In the absence of objects, we must de- 
pend upon pictures, the teacher’s ingenuity, and such 
help as the children’s imaginations may bring to the 
truth, 

If, then, in the grammar grades we must depend 
upon the child’s imagination for the means of teaching 
him many truths,—and we must often do this under any 
possible circumstances, for it is one of nature’s condi- 
tions, as for instance in the geography lessons, — then 
must we prepare for this by giving him clear concepts 
in the primary grades ; and we must do this system- 
atically and consciously. We do this in the object- 
lesson, in the language and number-lessons, and we can 
do it just as well in the reading-lesson, for in this grade 
all lessons should be one and the same, all concentered 
round the one essential thing, that which is at once the 
center and the circumference of the child’s conscious 
knowledge,—Azs mother-tongue. 

(Concluded next week.) 


Topical Lessons in Botany.~I. 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK: 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


BY PROF, JAMES E, VOSE, 


I.—INTRODUCTION, 


Seed. (See VII.) 
(2) Bmbryo :— 
(a) Radicle, 
(6) Cotyledons, 
(c) Plumule. 
(3) Germination :-— 
Albumen. 
Starch changed. 
Lengthening of radicle: 
Downwards, 
Upwards. 
Cotyledons, 
Epigeous, 
H eous. 


ypog 
ng of plumule : 


(1) Zhe 


Lengtheni 
Nodes, 
Leaves, 
pposite, 
Whorled. 
Internodes, 
Examples of germinating plants. 
(4) Systematic 
Monccotyledonous, 
Dicotyledonous, 
Polycotyledonous, 
(Acotyledonous.) 


NOTES. 
1. Put the synopses on the blackboard, and have 
each student copy in his analysis-book. No two classes 
require the same work ; hence, add to or subtract from 


As in language, the thought is the root of which the 


these outlines according to circumstances, Let the 
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student stand up and recite the lesson without any 
questions, giving brief, clear definitions of all the terms, 
and accurate, pointed accounts of what he does and 
observes. 

2. Procure as many different seeds as possible for 
examination. ‘Two or three weeks before the class is 
to commence, have the students plant in pots a few 
carefully-chosen seeds, as peas, beans, corn, wheat, 
pumpkins, acorns, etc., and then carefully follow every 
stage of germination and growth. 


3. Prepare a little starch, as for the laundry. Stir al 


teaspoonful into a quart jar of water, add two or three 
drops of tincture of iodine, and note the beautiful blue 
test for starch, Use boiled beans or other seeds in- 
stead of the starch, with the same result, showing that 
albumen is mostly s¢arch. 

4. Put a spoonful of wheat into a little water in a 
cup, and set it in a warm place. As soon as the wheat 
sprouts, note the sweet taste ; the sfarch has turned to 
sugar for food for the plantlet. 

5. Exercises like these can be multiplied by the 
teacher without limit, but they should not be allowed 
to obscure the simplicity of the main subject. For (2) 
is the great thing after all, — 0 follow nature. 

6. Keep the “systematic” part prominent from the 
start. Teach the students from the first to write out in 
their analysis-books brief and clear accounts of their 
observations. 

7. Don’t bother with /i##/e text-books, — the student, 
if properly started, will want the whole thing before 
long. Gray’s Lessons and Manual, and Wood’s Class 
Book are the best. Miss Youmans’s books are indis- 
pensable to the teacher. Masters’s Botany for Begin- 
ners, Olivier, LeMaout’s Lecons Elementaires, and sim- 
ilar works should be at hand, as also Sachs if the class 
is advanced. For an analysis-book, Afgar’s is about; 
the best ; Harrington's isalso good. Do not rely much 
on the books. ~ 


Milton on Learning Latin and Greek. 


| The following passage, for which we are indebted to 
that very interésting book of extracts from Milton’s 
prose, Zhe Milton Anthology (Holt & Co., N. Y.) is 
curious, both from its authorship and from the manner 
in which the great poet regarded, more than two cen- 
turies ago, a question of practical education, which has 
not reached any definitive solution even yet; to wit, 
How dest to profit in the study of Latin and Greek. 
The passage is taken from a 7ractate on Education. We 
have space only for these words :] 


“ And though a linguist should pride himself to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he 
have not studied the solid things in them, as well as 
words and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be 
esteemed a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman, 
competently wise in his mother-dialect only. Hence 
appear the many mistakes which have made learning 
generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful ; first, we 
do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scrap- 
ing together so much miserable Latin and Greek as 
might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in 
one year. And that which casts our proficiency therein 
so much behind, is our time lost, partly in too oft idle 
vacancies given both to schools and universities ; partly 
in a preposterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of 
children to compose themes, verses, and orations, which 
are the acts of ripest judgment, and the final work of a 
head filled by long reading and observing, with elegant 
maxims and copious invention. These are not matters 
to be wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the 
nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit. Besides, the 
ill-habit which they get of wretched barbarizing against 
the Latin and Greek idiom, with their untutored angli- 
cisms, odious to be read, yet not to be avoided without 
a well-continued ana judicious conversing among pure 
authors digested, which they scarce taste. Whereas, if 


tain forms got into memory, they were led to the praxis 
thereof in some chosen short book, lessoned thoroughly 
to them, they might then forthwith proceed to learn the 
substance of good things, and arts in due order, which 
would bring the whole language quickly into their 
power. This I take to be the most rational and most 
profitable way of learning languages, and whereby we 
may best hope to give account to God of our youth 
spent herein.” 


ON THE HEIGHTS. 


As one who climbs unto the mountain’s brow 

Finds the strong head which served him on the plain 
Dizzy and blind, the heart whose pulse was low 

Now throbbing wildly with the upward strain, 
So fares the spirit on the heights of thought. 

Reason, the manful, blankly stares and reels, 
While Love, the childlike, consciously o’erwrought, 

Cries out in anguish to the God it feels. 

— H. G. HEWLETT in Spectator. 


The Public Library and the Public Schools. 
BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR. 
(Concluded. _ 
WHAT TO READ. 

But, in a very general way, let us suppose that we are 
beginning on the new system, and that your school is 
studying history and geography; we will take these 
two branches, and see what we could do in connection 
with them to introduce your scholars into general liter- 
ature. History opens up the whole broad field of his- 
torical works, and also of biography ; it is closely con- 
nected with fiction, too, and poetry. Geography at 
once suggests the library of travel. Now we find that 
of all forms of literature there is not one which in pop- 
ularity can compare with fiction. From the cradle to 
the grave, men and women love story-telling. What is 
more, it is well they do ; a good novel is a good thing, 
and a love for good novels is a healthy taste. Yet 
there is no striking episode in history which has not 
been made the basis of some good work of fiction. 
Only it is necessary for you to find them out, and to 
put them in the hands of your scholars ; they cannot 
find them out unaided. 

Next in popularity to works of fiction are travels. 
A good, graphic book of travel and adventure capti- 
vates almost everyone, no matter what the age. After 
travels comes biography ; any girl will read the story 
of Mary, Queen of Scots; any boy the life of Paul 
Jones. Now here is our starting-point, and these fun- 
damental facts we cannot ignore and yet succeed ; 
human beings have to be interested and amused, and 
they do not love to be bored, and children least of all 
are an exception to this rule. If, then, we can instruct 
and improve them while we are interesting and amus- 
ing them, we can secure the result we want in the nat- 
ural and easy way. Thereis no forcing. Now this is ex- 
actly what any well-informed and elder persons can do 
for any child. They can, in the line of education, put 
them in the way of instruction through amusement. 

THE LIBRARY, THE FIELD. 

Take, for instance, geography, and suppose your 
class is studying the map of Africa, — the whole great 
field of African exploration and adventure is at once 
opened up to you and your scholars. Turn to the cat- 
alogue of our Public Library, and see at once what a 
field of interesting investigations is spread out, —first 
for yourself, and then for them. Here are a hundred 
volumes, and you want to look them all over to see 
which to put in the hands of your selected pupils, which 
are long and dull, and which are compact and stirring, 
which are adapted to boys, and which to girls, and how 
you will get your scholars started in them. Once get 
them going, and the map will cease to be a map, and 
become a picture full of life and adventure, not only to 
them, but to you. You will follow with them Living- 
stone, and Stanley, and Baker ; and the Pyramids will 
become realities to them as they read of Moses and the 


after some preparatory grounds of speech by their cer- 


Pharaohs, and of Cleopatra and Hannibal. .The reci- 
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tation then becomes a lecture, in which the pupils tel! 
all they have found out in the books they have read, 
and in which the teacher can suggest the reading of 
yet other books ; while the mass of the scholars, from 
merely listening to the few, are stimulated to themselves 
learn something of all these interesting things. 

So of our own country and its geography. ‘The field 
of reading which would charm and interest any ordi- 
nary boy and girl in this connection is almost unlim- 
ited, but they cannot find it out. They need guidance. 
What active-minded boy, for instance, but would thor- 
oughly enjoy portions at least of Parkman’s Discovery 
of the Great West, or his Pioneer of France in the New 
World, or his California Trail? And yet how many of 
you have ever glanced into one of those absorbing 
books yourselves? Nor are they long either: in each 
case one moderate-sized volume tells the whole story. 

Mark Twain, even, would here come in through his 
Roughing Jt, and Ross Browne through his Apache 
Country. Once-entered upon, however, it would not 
be easy to exhaust the list. The story of Mexico and 
Peru,—Cortez and Pizarro,—the voyages of Columbus, 
and the adventures of De Soto, — they have been told 
in fiction and in history; and it is, to-day, a terrible 
shame to us and to our whole school system that we. 
teach American history, and yet don’t know how to 
make the study of American history as interesting to 
our children as a novel. 

DUTY OF THE TEACHER. 

But, after all, as I have already said, when you come 
to miscellaneous reading you cannot lay down general 
rules applicable to all cases; you have got to try ex- 
periments, and watch them as they progress. To in- 
duce some of you to try these experiments has been my 
object in thus meeting you to-day. I believe you would 
find that so doing would lend a new life, a new interest, 
a new significance to your profession. When the cat- 
alogue of the Public Library was published, a year ago, 
I caused one copy of it to be specially bound for the 
use of each grammar school. I was in hopes that the 
teachers would use them in connection with the studies 
in those schools, and would induce the scholars to use 
them too. As I have visited the schools since, I have 
usually taken occasion to ask for those catalogues, and 
I am sorry to say I have generally found them, — there 
are two or three notable exceptions to this remark, — 
locked away in some drawer of the master’s desk, and 
looking, on examination, most suggestively fresh and 
clean. My hint had not been taken. I now state the 
point more plainly. I want very much indeed to see 
our really admirable Town Library become a more 
living element than it now is in our school system, — 
its complement in fact. Neither trustee nor librarian, 
—no matter how faithful or zealous they may be,—can 
make it so ; for we cannot know enough of the individ- 
ual scholars to give them that which they personally 
need, and which only they will take; you cannot feed 
them until you know what they like, and that we, in 
dealing with the mass, cannot get at. You teachers, 
however, can get at it, if you only choose to. To en- 
able you to do this, the Trustees of the Library have 
adopted a new rule under which each of your schools 
may be made practically a branch library. The master 
can himself select and take from the library a number 
of volumes, and keep them on his desk for circulation 
among the scholars under his charge. He can study 
their tastes, and ransack the library to gratify them. 
Nay more, if you will but find out what your scholars 
want, what healthy books are in demand among them, 
the Trustees of the Library will see to it that you do 
not want material. You shall have all the books you 
will call for. When, indeed, you begin to call, we shall 
know exactly what to buy ; and then, at last, we could 
arrange in printed bulletins the courses of reading which 


he experience would point out as best, that every 
k would be accessible. From that time both schools 
and library would begin to do their full work together, 
and the Jast would become what it ought to be, the nat- 


ural complement of the first, — the People’s College. 


— 
| | 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


GENDER: WHAT IS JT? OR HE, SHE, AND JT. 


Gender is not sex; and yet it is derived from sex, sometimes 
immediately, much oftener remotely. Gender is a grammatical 
property, and belongs solely to the name of a thing, while sex is 
physiological, and belongs to the organic structure. There are 
but two sexes: there must be three genders, and there may be 
five. Among pronouns is distinctively masculine; she is always 
feminine; and #is always neuter. 7 and she usually refer to an- 
imals, and # to things. But # is also used of animals when the 
sex is unknown or not referred to. And he or ske are used of 
things personified. 

Now, when our fancy endows an inanimate thing with life, and 
we wish to speak of it as a thinking and self acting being, is there 
in our language any /aw of sexification as well as personification ? 
any /aw which may determine whether 4e or she ought to be used 
to represent this fancy-created personality? There certainly is. 

Sex and gender are different things. The two terms are never 
interchangeable. And yet the law for the sexification of inani- 
mate things goes far deeper into the physiology of sex than our 
text-books have ever told us, and deeper, perhaps, than a text- 
book for a promiscuous school ought to go. Thus the sus, when 
personified, is made a ma/e, and his name is therefore masculine, 
because he emits an in-created and original light. But the moon 
is made a female, and her name feminine, because she first re- 
ceives her light ab-extra and then sends it forth new-born. 


Just as aship sends forth her cargo after carrying it for a season 
in that capacious womb called her hold. Hence séé/, personified, 
is always made a woman. And of course her name is feminine 
even when it is borrowed from a man; as, “ The George Wash- 
ington,” man-of-war, was launched yesterday, and she will receive 
her armament to-day. 

So it is with a gus, and with everything that contains and emits 
for final use what had been committed for a while to its gestation 
and keeping. Thus even a “cart,” or a “ kettle,” if personified at 
all, must be made a female. And so a clock, or a watch, though 
it gives birth to nothing but the abstract measurements of time, 
yet holding within its case the hidden and ab-extra-received ma- 
chinery that measures off its hours for man, is so much in analogy 
with the one sex that we naturally and instinctively make it a female. 

Thus the analogy of real sex unconsciously determines the 
grammatical gender of all personified neuter nouns, Even a 
“boot,” or a “kite,” if personified at all, ought rather to be made 
a female than a male. 

Epicene nouns,—that is, nouns distinctive of animals but not of 
sex, as sheep, hog, snake, worm, etc., are all neuter (not common). 
You a/ways use the neuter pronoun éf to refer to one of them. 

Parent, cousin, etc., ate mouns of the common gender. You 
never use #/, but Ae or she, to refer to one of them. You never say, 
“ My last arent lived to a great age, But # died yesterday.” 
No: you must say 4¢ if you mean your father, and she if you mean 
your mother. But of an epicene noun, hog, goat, sheep, etc., you 
would say # died yesterday. I may indeed say, “ The old black 
sheep, I fear, has lost herlamb. For she is bleating mournfully.” 
But here, while using the epicene word sheep, I mean the sexual 
word ewe. And I show this meaning by the pronoun I use. For 
she agrees with ewe understood i# sheep, and not with sheep in 
its own grammatical gender. 

Thus sheep, and every other epicene noun, though the thing 
named by it has sex, is neuter gender. And it ought always to be 
so parsed, except when used, as above, for a sex-name. Or else 
we ought to make a fifth gender, and call it either epicene or 
doubtful. we is feminine; vam is masculine, and so is wether ; 
but sheep is neuter,—just as neuter as stone or stick is. 

Gender, then, is simply that property in a noun which requires 
he, she, or it a8 a representative pronoun: nothing more. In other 
words, any noun is masculine that requires 4¢ as its pronoun, but 
feminine if it requires or admits she as its pronoun; and neuter if 
it requires or admits #¢ ; whatever may be the sex or non-sex of 
the thing named by it. So in Latin g/adius, asword, is masculine 
(just as masculine as ¢aurus, a bull), and faba, a bean, is feminine 
(just as feminine as vacca, a cow), but with no thought of sex in 
sword or bean, and with only this remote reference to sex, that 
male names often end in us and the female in a; as, eguus,a 
horse ; egua, a mare. M. M. CAMPBELL. 

Bloor: ington, Ind., March 25."1877. 

—o——— 
THE “MODEL SCHOOL.” 
To the Editor of The Yournal: 

I was amused at “ X’s” description of a “* Model School ” (page 
101). There are many teachers in this land of the free who are 
narrowly wedded to their trade. Were these folk standing in the 
traditional Valley of Jehoshaphat, waiting for the Last Day, I 
verily believe they would glare into the awful mystery of ap- 
proaching judgment, expecting some still, small, investigating, 
angelic voice to emerge from thunder-clouds, inquiring the cost of 
pipe beef at a bit a pound. This class of teachers for- 
get t 

* and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection.” 

In the college from which I graduated there was a secret society. 

We used to induct new-comers by seating them, blindfolded, upon 


a table, and pouring beer down their throats, through a large fun- 
nel, * Model’ teachers follow the same general principles in the 
introduction of their charges into the world of letters. Educa- 
tion is not a loading in,—it is a drawing out,—a bringing forth of 
Lazarene imageries that have Jain their allotted three days, and 
await only the word of command to spring forth, pregnant with 
vital fire. 

I have no patience with these martinets, for I have been a suf- 
ferer, Thirty years ago I sat im a box-bench in a New York pri- 
mary school. The heads of the little victims in that institution 
were all ‘set’ as if they were posed in a photographic gallery; 
the little feet were glued to a chalk-line, and a tall, angular, red- 
haired, hatchet-faced, storm-clouded bundle of whalebones and 
calico presided. 

“ Now,” screamed this sunbeam, “if one of you dare to wink, 
or twist your head an inch, I’ll come down and cut off your ears 
with these very scissors!” I sat as if some guardian ‘angel had 
poured a flood of invisible, but rapidly-drying Spalding’s glue 
over my forty odd pounds of quivering flesh, skin, and bones. We 
“did well.” The committeemen looked around approvingly, as 
they filed in, and with “X,” were “amazed at the skill of the 
teacher who could bring into being, and keep in action, such a 
perfectly running set of machinery.” 

To the professional mind, the workings of this system is an open 
secret. It consists in barring down the hatchments of the soul; 
shutting into darkness all animal spirits ; and tying hands, head, 
and feet with the strong cords of arbitrary power. Such a course 
develops the bigot and the demagogue, — men who see all things 
through a knot-hole; who expect to extract salvation as they do 
cube-root ; who regard party regulations as they do geometric axi- 
oms,—to be kept as a Santissime Bambino, in the locked recesses 
of the heart, to be brought out at the first show of opposition. I 
confess it, my feelings border on uncharitableness when I review 
the ‘model’ system, If asked to write an epitaph for these 
schoel-keepers, I think I should cheerfully offer the following : 


In Memoriam, 

Arguing that the country needed Jearned men and women, and 
that therefore the quicker her charges become so the better, she 
swept the besom of destruction through all childish fancies. 

o maternal fondness marred the clearness of her eagle eye. 
She was guilty of no favoritism ; 
Evoked order from chaos; 
Rest here in peace, 


but remember’d 
by alarge . 
major- 
ity. f 


And having done my duty in the funeral ceremony, I should be ex- 

tremely annoyed were the bearers not promptly on [hand to per- 

form their part in the programme. W. W. STONE. 
San Francisco, March 18, 1877. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CRITIC CLUB.—VI. 


Is it not a little queer how some people will understand? 
Compare “ Right thinking, vs. Original Thinking” (JouRNAL No. 
62, p. 137), with “A Free Talk” (JouRNAL No. 53, p. 25). Note 
these sentences of the latter: 


It may be a question whether the writing of so-called original 
compositions, as directed in some schools and colleges, is not pro- 
ductive of more evil than good. A topic is assigned; certain 
books are named as sources of information. Then follow cram 
ming, or crude digestion, and the working up of anessay. This 
wholesale appropriation of others’ thoughts strengthens the habit 
of dependence, and educates not to think for one’s-self. Writing 
is made to go in advance of thinking, instead of following. 


Because one course is reprobated, does it follow that a partiep- 
lar one of 1 score of others is necessarily approved? Because 
one declares that much of what is ud/ished is good for nothing, does 
he therefore require every youth to write “ essays that shall be really 
original”? What is objected to, but the imposition of a task in 
advance of the development of the pupil’s perceptive and reflect- 
ive powers? Did not Horace advise better than this ? 


Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, aequam 

Viribus, et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 

Quid valeant humeri, 
Is it not far worse for a teacher to require impossibilities of im- 
mature youth, than for grown men to overestimate their own pow- 
ers, and waste merely their own time in ambitious vapidities or 
murky shallownesses or idiotic rhapsodies or hazy speculations ? 

How does Mr. Whipple deduce the admission that “the man- 
ner in which composition-writing is taught in some schools and 
colleges, produces ‘a ready command of words’ and ‘ facility of 
speech and an easy grace of style’”? What sort of style is im- 
plied by “ the working up of an essay” after “ cramming” and “a 
crude digestion”? But the sentences cited above are all that is 
found in “ A Free Talk” relative! to “ the so-called original com- 
positions as directed in some schools and colleges.” 

What immediately follows in “A Free Talk”? Here are 
the words: 

A ready command of words, and the power to imitate popular 
kinds of wit, are cultivated in debating clubs, rather than right 
thinking and its just expression. This works, with other educa- 
tional processes, to promote facility of speech, and easy grace of 
style; but if it is not duly attempered with thought, it brings on 
chronic diarrhaa verborum. 

Does Mr. Whipple have at Westfield College no compositions 
which are vox ef practerea nihil? Is there no debating there 


which strives to make the worse appear the better cause? Has 


v4 


Mr. W. known no cases, where there has resulted a perversion of 
the power of right judging and indifference to truth? If some 
educational processes work together to promote, not produce (a far 
stronger term), facility of speech and easy grace style; is it 
not amazing that any one can say, that this is declared to be the 
result of a single factor, and that ¢4e factor which the connection 
excludes? Wasit out of place in “ A Free Talk” to pass from 
the want of thinking to the want of rigd/ thinking? If educa- 
tional processes are in measure responsible for either, does not 
this call for attention ? 

Is not “ Right Thinking vs. Original Thinking,” a notable ex- 
ample of the prevailing scanty measure of just thinking? How- 
ever much of original thinking there may be in the article, does 
the measure of right thinking to be discerned therein, exceed a 
mimimum? Do not even the truisms to be found there prove 
perverse judgment, inasmuch as they are used for ammunition 
against a phantasm of disordered mental vision? Or has the ver- 
itable dream-god, still as good at deception as when he stood over 
Agamemnon, been whispering in Mr. W.’s ear? I. D, 


GRAMMAR. 


In THE JOURNAL of March 15, “ B. L. M.” seems to me wholly 
wrong in his (or her) analysis of the sentence, “It it not base to 
steal?” I submit the following as, in my judgment, the only cor- 
rect analysis : 1. Subject, “s#.” 2. Noun phrase in apposition to 
subject, steal.” Predicate: (a2) of incomplete predica- 
tion, “és.” (6) Complement, “ dase,” adjective relating to subject. 
4. Adverbial modifier of predicate, “ #07.” 

The disposition of “ with” in the sentence, “The boy came 
home with his arm in a sling,” is also open to objection. The 
sentence seems to me similar to the following : “ Each man walks 
with his head drooping low,” in which the object of with is not 
head,—he does not walk with his head,—but the whole expression, 
his head drooping low. D. T. 5S. 


—In the sentence, “ Is it not base to steal?” the adverb not 
has not its usual negative force, as may be seen by theanswer. “ Is 
it not base to steal?” “Yes.” “Is jt base to steal?” “ Yes.” 
Both answers are correct. The questions, however, are different ; 
the former does not convey the idea that the speaker is in doubt ; 
the latter does. I will change the sentence: “It is not right to 
steal.” Will “B. L. M.” inform your readers whether, in his 
judgment, “not” modifies “is,” or the predicate-adjective, 
“ right,” and whether “it” or “ to steal” is the subject of the sen- 
tence? Since “not” makes negative that which it modifies, i 
seem to me that if it modifies any one word in the sentence, that 
word is “right.” Since, when the sentence is transposed, “it” is 
left out, I would call “to steal ” the subject of the sentence. “To 
steal is not right.” “ It” has disappeared, and no substitute has 
been furnished ; certainly it must have been of but little impor- 
tance :—the subject of a‘sentence is one of the essential elements ; 
hence “it” can not be regarded as the rea/ subject. Some gram- 
marians call it the afparent subject. Yes, it may be the apparent 
subject ;~—a shadow may affear to be substance, but “it’s a poor 
thing to tie to.” DIsciPuLus. 


Good Words. 


I believe your journal is a publication which should be in the 
hands of every teacher. —J. B. THURSTON, Supt. Schools, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

It is far superior to any educational journal I have seen,—JoHN 
H. Baspitt, St. Paul, Minn. 

I would as soon go without one of my daily meals as 7he Four- 
nal ; for what the former is to my body, the latter is to my mind. 
—H. G Snyper, Boston. 

This is the best school journal in the country.—M. M. Lawron, 
Supt. Schools, Jackson, Mich, 

New-England Journal of Education, Hon. Thos. W. Bicknell, 
editor, with six associate editors and six State editors. It com- 
mences the year with very encouraging prospects, It is strong, 
scholarly, and full of news. A recent article on “ Industrial Edu- 
cation in Common Schools,” is excellent. Dr. F, S. Jewell has 
commenced a series of articles on “‘ Our Historic English Tongue.” 
They are good.— National Teacher's Monthly. 

I am sorely tempted to ante-date this renewal, for my heart has 
long been set upon having “ Agassiz, Teacher,” as companion 
picture to “Horace Mann,” whose beautiful portrait has hung 
above my platform chair for nearly a year. The extra cares of 
“ setting up housekeeping ” (myself being head of the house), fol- 
lowed by a drim-full session of the State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lansing, have made me remiss, May I ask you to be generous ? 
I bless, every week, the man who invented the weekly Journal, For 
the first time, my assistants come to my room for the Educational 
Journal, and compete for the first reading. Heretofore it has been 
difficult to secure the reading of such literature. “Zhe National 
Journal” was sent me last week. Thanks, The one thing needed 
was a wider representation in some respects. Send us the Wa- 
tional for 1877. Long may it flourish.—The Metric Department 


meets a special want in my case. The general adoption of the sys- 
tem must come, unless the United States wish to at disadvan- 
tage ; and teachers must keep themselves fully up to progress. Am 
glad to see that White's Arithmetic places the subject in the middle 


of the book,—Laura ADAMS, Prin, Tappan School, Detroit, Mich, 
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The Week. 


— Gold, 104}. 

— The Great Awakening in Boston surpasses all 
other previous efforts of the Evangelists. Mr. Moody 
says, “ None of the meetings in Great Britain, nor in 
this country, have been crowned with such remarkable 
success.” 

— The Convention of School Commissioners of New 
York was held at Albany last week. 

— President Hayes has decided to withdraw the 
troops from the support of the Chamberlin government 
in South Carolina. 

— Messrs. Lawrence, Brown, McVeagh, Harlan, and 
Hawley, are members of a commission to examine the 
claims of the rival governments in Louisiana. 

— The Jumel Will case has been reversed in the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

— Bismarck has tendered his resignation as Prime 
Minister of Prussia, but has not been accepted. 

— War still threatens in the East. The signing of 
the protocol does not ensure peace. 

— A. Oakey Hall has made his appearance in London. 


THE next annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association and its associated departments will 
be held at Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, August 14, and 
the two following days. A hearty invitation has been 
received, and a cordial welcome may be anticipated. 
The programme of exercises will be announced in May, 
and the hotel and railroad arrangements at as 8 a 
date as possible. 


‘Tz Bureau of Education has information that Eng- 
land has moved in the matter of preparing an educa- 
tional exhibit for Paris. A committee was appointed 
at the first meeting of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for the purpose of procuring a proper representation in 
the scientific and educational sections of the forthcom- 
ing exhibition. Information of this action has been 
formally communicated by Prince Albert Edward, pres- 
ident of the Royal Commissioners for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in 1878, to Sir Charles Reed, president of the 
London School Board. It is expected that the London 
Board and other educational authorities in the kingdom 
will actively cooperate. 


Ir has generally been believed that Indiana has 


cent. ; 


as a result of the collection now being made by 
Daniel Hough of Indianapolis, we find 18 volumes of 
fiction, 45 volumes of essays and religion, 45 volumes 
of history, 23 volumes of biography, besides many 
others of school books, and works on miscellaneous 
subjects, the whole amounting to near three hundred 
volumes, and representing about the same number of 
authors. 

The State Board of Education of Indiana has com- 
missioned the high schools of Rawfordsville, Frankfort, 
Lawrenceburg, Madison, Marion, Spencer, Knights- 
town, Elkhart, Kokomo, Columbus, and Bloomington, 
to prepare students for the freshman class at the State 
University. 


Tue Rhode Island Legislature refuses to allow Prov- 
idence to reduce its school board to 33 members. As 
a rule, we believe that a small school board will be more 
efficient than a large one; but another rule comes in 
to modify its universal application, namely the genius 
Joci, the law of the neighborhood. The school com- 
mittee of Providence are as useful as the laws of the 
city and State possibly allow them to be. They are, 
in the main, faithful to their work, and unless they can 
have more power placed at their disposal, and more re- 
sponsibilities in their hands, it does not matter so much 
as to the number which composes it. Providence peo- 
ple have two ambitions, — one for the governorship of 
the State, and the other for a position on the school 
board ; and those who cannot gratify their desires in 
one way, should certainly be privileged to good chances 
in the other. The mayoralty used to be in the cat- 
alogue of individual ambitions, but it has passed out of 
the list under the Darwinian theory of the “ survival of 
the fittest.” 


EpucaTion Huncary.—The report of public edu- 
ucation in Hungary during the years 1873-5 was pub- 
lished the last December by the Hungarian ministry of 
public instruction. In the primary department, the 
number of children between the ages of six and twelve 
was 2,139,207; of them were not registered 643,063 
children ; the average school attendance was 70 per 
and in respect of the former years, the increase 
is 2 percent. The number of the elementary school 
buildings was 15,390. Proper school houses were 
13,792 ; while 1597 were hired buildings. The number 
of school gardens increased much, being, together, 10,- 
018, and 4,500 more than in the former year. School 
libraries are only in 1801 places, which shows an in- 
crease of 373, comparing it with the year 1873. The an- 
nual income of the elementary schools was 7,488,243 
florins. (State, county, and city tax, about eight mil- 
ions of florins; from other sources, 948,382 florins). 
Normal schools were in 1874, altogether, 58 (between 
these, 10 female normal schools). The number of profes- 
sional schools about 20 ; besides them were the commer- 
cial schools, the mechanical industry schools, and a com- 
mercial academy at Budapest. Kindergartens were, 
altogether, 198, and two normal schools for training 
kindergarten teachers. This number is less than 
should be expected. The number of gymnasiums was 
146, with 1768 teachers and 27,144 pupils, (between 
them more than 20,000 Hungarians). Real-schools 
were 35, with 431 teachers, and 8,086 pupils, (between 
them, 7526 Hungarians). Preparandics for gymnasial 
teachers were 2, — one in Budapest, the other in Kolozs- 
var. School furnitures, 32,834 fl.; bursaries, 71,041 fl. 
and 175 ducats (one ducat costs 54¢ fl.) ; for salaries of 
elementary readers, 6,256,244 fl., being the average sum 
per capita, 319 fi.; (In Austria, same per capita in 
1875, 467 fl.) The report shows, in every respect, a 


fair progress of public instruction in Hungary. 
L. F. 


— We educate for time and eternity. The words 
that the father speaks to his children in the privacy of 
home, are not heard by the world ; but in whispering- 


supplied only meagre contributions to literature ; but 


galleries they are clearly heard at the end by posterity. 


Three Great Errors. 
We would not have it inferred from the title of this 


article that there are only three errors in school mat- 


ters, but rather that there are three which, in our opin- 
ion, are harmful above all others. With the hope that 
the consideration of these may prove beneficial, we will 
briefly call attention to them. 

1. The practice of sending children to school at too 
early an age. We are well aware that it is a matter of 
great convenience, often of great assistance, to some 
parents, to send their little ones to school at the early 
age of four or five years. But is this wise? Is it of 
any real benefit to the children or to the schools? We 
think not, and more than this, we think it a positive in- 
jury to both. As our public schools are generally or- 
ganized, each teacher has a large number of pupils, 
and good order and quietness are essential to the suc- 
cess of the school. ‘The little ones must sit still. And 
what a hardship it is for little four-years-old boys or 
girls to sit still! Watch them at home! How active 
they are! How full of life and motion! How “brim- 
full” of fun and play! From morning till evening, un- 
less asleep, they are moving about, as full of activity 
as a humming-bird, affording about as good an illustra- 
tion of perpetual motion as can be found. They were 
made to be thus active and buoyant. Their proper 
physical growth and development call for this constant 
locomotion. 

Now, how unwise, not to say cruel, it is to take such 
little ones, and confine them to the dull monotony and 
exacting discipline of the school room. They are too 
young to study or to comprehend the object for which 
they are sent to school. And yet for nearly three 
hours, each half day, with but brief cessation or change, 
they are compelled to sit “bolt upright” and still. Is 
it strange that they often acquire a positive dislike of 
school, and all that pertains to it, before they are old 
enough, in any proper sense, to comprehend the true 
design of schools? 

If children can be properly cared for at home, their 
best good and that of the schools would be greatly pro- 
moted if the school age commenced at seven rather 
than four; and in nine cases out of ten, the child who 
commences life at the age of seven will be further ad- 
vanced at the age of twelve than the child who entered 
school at the age of four or five years. Are we not 
correct? If so, what a loss of time, and what priva- 
tions and hardships are experienced when children ate 
sent thus early to school! Of course our remarks have 
reference solely to our common schools as usually or- 
ganized and conducted. To schools of the kindergar- 
ten order, children may profitably be sent at a very 
early age. 

2. Children often have too many studies while in 
schools. The true object of schools, or education, is of 
a disciplinary nature. Pupils, if properly trained, ate 
to be taught to think, to examine, to investigate. It is 
more important that they pursue a single branch un: 
derstandingly and thoroughly, than that they attend to 
a half dozen branches carelessly or imperfectly. It is 
too often true that the time and efforts of teachers and 
pupils are given to the formal learning of the text of 
the books ; and in many cases the attention of pupils 
is required for so many different studies that they can- 
not thoroughly learn any one. We claim that if more 
attention should be given to the manner of learning 
and reciting, and the number of branches diminished, 
better results would be secured. The great aim of the 
teacher should be to teach his pupils how to learn, and 
how to communicate their knowledge. 

3. Pupils graduate from school at too early an age. 
Too many of our youth terminate their school course 
at the age of twelve or thirteen years. This is certainly 
unwise. They leave school just when they are best 
prepared to make the greatest and most intelligent 
progress, and when they are best able to grasp, with 
the clearest comprehension, the studies pursued. It is 
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perfectly true that, in most cases, more real improve- 
ment and mental development will be manifested be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and fifteen, than in any four 
preceding years. Professional men seldom finish their 
studies before the age of twenty-two or twenty-four 
years, and yet many of our youth who hope to become 
useful and valuable members of the community, leave 
their studies at the early age of thirteen years. Ought 
not parents and teachers to unite in their efforts to dis- 
countenance the practice, now so common, of leaving 
school at an early age? If pupils who are to engage in 
business, in manufacturing, or in farming, could be in- 
duced to remain in school until the age of sixteen or 
seventeen years, how much it would contribute to their 
future success and happiness, and how great would the 
benefit be to the community! May we not hope for 
some change in the three particulars to which we have 
thus briefly alluded ? 


Mechanism in America. 


The generally-received opinion of American schools, 
as expressed by foreigners, seems to have been that 
they are generally too much under the sway of mechan- 
ism. With regard to the discipline of the schools, this 
might not be considered anevil. The habit of promptly 
obeying orders, of acting punctually at previously ar- 
ranged hours, of resigning for a time some share of in- 
dividuality to become an integral part of an organic 
whole, cannot be considered other than beneficial to 
those who are to be members of human society. Every 
well-organized school is, in miniature, a representation 
of civil society where, removed in a measure from the 
personal care surrounding him in the home, the child is 
made to feel himself a member of a community, the 
rights of whose members he must respect, and which in 
turn will protect his. He learns what-it is impossible 
for him to learn as forcibly in the family, — the neces- 
sity for exact punctuality. He begins to comprehend 
the impersonality of law. These are lessons of great 
importance to all his after life and character, and it 
must never be, for one moment, overlooked, that the 
business of schools is as much to train impulse into 
character for its future citizens, as to impart instruc- 
tion. America has already secured for herself, both in 
the present and in the future, an inestimable gain 
through the fact that she has for a hundred years been 
training her girls as well as her boys into these habits. 
No other nation could, if it desired, summon such an 
atmy of young women, able to direct and control with- 
out any apparent effort, forty ot fifty children of all 
ages; so that there is no disorder, and no perceptible 
exercise of force. No other nation could do this, be- 
cause no other nation has so trained its girls, and even 
the mothers of girls before them, into habits of external 
law and order. So far, then, rules are good and not 
evil. But when we are accused of mechanism,—of too 
strictly following rules in the inteliectual part of our 
work ; when the expressed opinion in general seems to 
be that our teaching consists of memorizing rules, and 
that too little attention is paid to the rationale of the 
methods, it is well for us to pause and weigh the criticism. 
That it is so general, would seem to indicate that there 
is some truth in it ; and perhaps we may be willing to 
admit that we do teach several rules, and do consider- 
able memorizing,—perhaps more than schools in other 
countries, 

But is it certain, after all, that rules are an unmixed 
evil? Here is a question which it might be worth while 
for us to consider. Is it not a gain for civilization, 
whenever a new machine is invented,—every machine, 
So to speak, setting free a certain amount of brain- 
power, before occupied for work in a higher field? 
And is it not also a gain whenever a new rule can be 
made or found which will bind into one a multitude of 
detached facts, every one of which before required an 
individual effort of conscious memory, or a long pro- 
Cess of reasoning? One might as well start on a long 


journey, endeavoring to carry all the articles he wanted 
separately, as to try to banish rules from the school- 
room, As the wise traveler synthesizes his wardrobe 
and articles of use by placing them in a trunk or bag, 
and so carries all in the very act of carrying one, so the 
wise teacher strives ever to synthesize or unify her 
facts. No teacher can have failed to remark the look of 
relief which crosses the face of a student, when he finds 
that some puzzling peculiarity in some new language 
can be put under a rule which will also cover others. 


And it is right that it should be so. We must, how- 
ever, not forget that as the object of machinery is frus- 
trated if it do not free the brain for higher labor, so 
the object of rules given to our pupils is frustrated if 
we forget it, and do not supply by-and-by the higher 
thinking on which the freed energy can act. But if we 
do this, every new rule is a blessing. mi 

It might be noticed here that in no other country 
than America are there such continual demands made 
upon the people for independent decisions. What with 
State, county, and town elections, a citizen has no 
sooner decided what to do in one emergency, than he 
is called upon to pass his judgment on another. He 
is not left in peace. Questions are pressing for settle- 
ment ; some settlement they must have, and from the 
people of whom he is one. Then, also, there is no 
other country where the judgment of even the children 
is so much appealed to; no other where even the 
minors are so often left to decide questions about 
themselves,—are thrown so continually upon their own 
responsibility. This nation, old and young, are more 
tried with deciding questions than any other, and con- 
sequently more likely to fall back upon definite rules to 
relieve themselves from the continual strain. It seems 
to me that this is a very powerful reason why we should 
expect inevitably to find in the schools of our own coun- 
try a greater number of rules sought for, and committed 
to memory. 

This is one of the dialectic movements by which the 
most radical nation is always on the road to conserva- 
tism, and the.most conservative on the road to radical- 
ism. Thus is made apparent the everlasting fact, that 
whether we will or no, we are forced by the very nature 
of Truth herself to reach her by a series of approxima- 
tions far more subtle and more numerous than any of 
those by which the astronomer is forced to correct his 
time-tables, so that his results may correspond to the 
aberrations of otir swinging planet. 

ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


THE SOUTH. 


GEORGIA. 
TWIGS FROM THE “FOREST CITY.” 


On the table beside me lies the last number of THE JOURNAL, 
silently reproaching me for having, for so long a time, failed to 
contribute to its columns. Perhaps an account of a late brief 
visit to some of the Savannah white schools will be of interest to 
some of THE JOURNAL’s numerous readers. 


CHATHAM ACADEMY. 

Having obtained leave of absence from my own school, I started 
on my tour of observation, accompanied by a fellow-teacher. 
Chatham Academy was the first school visited. It is a large and 
beautiful old structure of stone and brick, standing in a wide, 
grassy garden, ornamented by shade trees. It contains every 
grade, from the lowest primary to the graduating classes of the 
high school. In the grammar school (including intermediate and 
primary grades) the sexes are taught together, and the plan seems 
a successful one, though some of the teachers are strongly op- 
posed to it, especially those who have never taught boys before, 
and do not understand how to call out the noblest side of boy 
nature. 

Passing through the eighth and seventh grades, where tiny boys 
and girls were taking the very first steps in education, we entered 
the room occupied by the sixth grade, a large, sunny apartment, 
with glass doors, and windows looking out upon a grand old av- 
enue, shaded by four rows of live-oaks and magnolias. The bright 
faces of teacher and pupils were in harmony with their pleasant 
surroundings, and the thought came up, “ What a delightful room 
for a kindergarten!” We heard some unusually fine reading in 
this room, by some very small scholars. 

In the intermediate and lower grammar grades we found the 
pupils engaged in writing a grammar exercise. One of the teach- 


ers told us that she gave the children twenty minutes written work. 
every day,—sometimes a few words of parsing, sometimes the out- 
lines of a story which she had read to them the day before. The 
work was very neatly and correctly done. 

Passing through the rooms of the grammar department, we went, 
for a few minutes, into the high school. In these grades the sexes 
are taught separately, the boys being in charge of Mr. H. F. 
Train, and the girls under the care of Mr, A. S. Bogart. Both 
these gentlemen are what may he called “ professional teachers,” 
being thoroughly skilled in their work, and thoroughly devoted to 
their noble calling. They have pleasant rooms, decorated with 
pictures, maps, etc., and have an efficient corps of assistants. The 
recitations were finely conducted, a lesson in chemistry being es- 
pecially interesting, 

Taking with us a number of new ideas, and a very pleasant im- 
pression of Chatham Academy, we visited next the 

CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 

This isa large Catholic school, in charge of Mr. A. O'Brien. 
Although no separate fund is allowed the Catholics, they are al- 
lowed separate buildings for their schools, and none but Catholic 
teachers are appointed to teach in them; the teaching of the cate- 
chism is allowed for half an hour before the regular time for open- 
ing the schools; the bishop has the privilege of choosing the text- 
books to be used by the pupils, but exercises the privilege only in 
regard to readers and histories. The other white schools are 
open to all white children, and it is optional with Catholic parents 
whether their children shall attend the strictly Catholic schools 
or not, ' 

We entered the grammar department and remained for some 
time, watching the solving of difficult problems in interest, by a 
class of bright girls and boys. The courteous principal then con- 
ducted us through several other grades, and I have never, in any 
school, seen better order and attention. The children have a 
pretty fashion of rising on the entrance of visitors, and remaining 
standing until told by the teacher to resume their seats. 

Geography (that bugbear of most of the teachers that I have 
known) was recited in a very lively manner, the children making 
use of large maps, and each seeming eager for a turn at the 
pointer. This school seems to have arrived very near perfection 
in the art of reading. The smallest children were spirited in style 
and accurate in pronunciation, and read the lessons as if they were 
telling stories. 

The teachers were affable and courteous, and evidently “up 
with the times.” A pleasant little circumstance happened just as 
we were leaving the building. A tiny, sweet faced boy came run- 
ning down stairs, two steps at a time, and with a shy smile, offered 

to each of us a pretty japonica. The little gift, and the face of 
the sweet little boy who proffered it, are pleasant memories. 

A brisk walk through delightful avenues, under sunny skies, and 
past blossoming gardens, brought us to the 

MASSIE SCHOOL, 
another large grammar school for white children, in charge of Mr. 
J. E. Way, principal. Here we had only time to enter the two 
highest grades, as the time for dismission was fast approaching. 
The order in the first grade was perfect, and the excellence of the 
recitations showed the pupils to be under first-rate training. 

Passing into the second grade, we found what my companion 
afterwards emphatically pronounced “a delightful school and a 
delightful teacher.” The Massie school, seen from the outside, is 
a gloomy building, but this room was so sunny and pleasant, and 
so attractive in every way, that I “ wished I were a child again,” 
that I might enjoy the pleasures and benefits to be obtained there. 
It was a school in which inexperienced teachers might learn many 
a helpful lesson, for the happy faces of the children, and their 
careful attention to their duties, showed what good effects may be 
produced by pleasant surroundings, and firm and gentle govern- 
ment. 

Two of the schools had to be omitted for want of time, but 
judging from the excellence of those visited, I should say that the 
Savannah schools will compare favorably with the schools of 
Northern cities. 

The public school system here was not organized until 1855, 
and was not patronized by the upper classes till after the war. 
Now there are many commodious buildings, and an enrollment in 
the county of over 4,000 pupils, white and colored, showing con+ 
clusively, that Savannah appreciates the value of the public school 
system, and is by no means lacking in enterprise. Our noble su- 
perintendent’s whole heart is in the work of improving and ele- 
vating his schools, and they are certainly a credit to his wise and 
efficient management. . 

Beautiful Savannah is in her glory now, for roses, hyacinths, 
jessamines, and pansies are blooming everywhere. There are 
grander cities in the North, but none so beautiful as our “ city by 
the sea.” More anon. TEACHER. 


‘— The quarterly distribution of the Maryland school fund just 
made gave a total sum of $104,653.10 to the white schools, and 
$24,000 to the colored schools. 

— One hundred and ninety of the cities and towns of Massachu- 
setts, including seven-eighths of the population, maintain high 
schools, and one-fifth of these towns support such schools of their 
own free will, without any requirement of the statute. 


— By the recent settlement of the Lick estate, it was arranged 


‘that all the philanthropic and educational legacies should be paid 


without litigation. ; 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


Official Publication of the American Metric Bureau. 
EpIrep BY MELVIL DEwey. 
All suggestions, icati or inquiries pertaining to the teach intro- 
Weights and Measures, should be add: to the 
Editor, at the office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston. 


SIMPLICITY OF THE SYSTEM. 


Probably the greatest mistake that the friends of the 
metric system have made is scattering their formidable- 
looking tables with the long names. People are fright- 
ened before they become really acquainted with the sim- 
plicity of the system. ‘The tables of the metric system, 
if it can properly be said to have any tables, are simply : 


Meter, the measure of a// dengths. 
Liter, the measure of a// capacities. 
Gram, the measure of a// weights. 


To this might be appended, for the convenience of 
the uneducated, the words to be used in naming the 
multiples and divisors of the measures : 


Multiples. Divisors. 
lyria, 10000 Deti, ts 
Kilo, . 1000 Centi, 
Fekto, 100 Mili, 1080 


[ 10 . 

Any length is measured in meters, any capacity in 
liters, any weight in grams. 

A liter is the capacity of a cubic roth meter, and a 
gram is the weight of a cubic rooth meter of water. 

All fractions are written decimally. In measuring 
large quantities, the 10, 100, or 1000 meter, liter, or gram 
isoften used : and in measuring small quantities, the roth, 
tooth, or roooth meter, liter, or gram, in the same way 
that engineers use the decimals of a foot, and machin- 
ists the 10th, 100th, or 1oooth of an inch. 

In using these fractions of the measure, the Latin 

words deci, centi, and milli are used instead of their 
equivalents, “enth, hundredth, and thousandth, because 
they are shorter, less liable to confusion with the num- 
ber of units used, and chiefly because they are under- 
stood alike by all nations ; while the English words 
would be understood only by English people. For the 
same reasons the multiples are named in Greek deka 
(10), Aekto (100), kilo (1000), and myria (10000), In 
watch-making, for example, the thousandth part of the 
measure is the most convenient for their measurements. 
They say, therefore, “ millimeter,” or more likely abbre- 
viate it to “millim,” which is “thousandth measure.” 
These words are already familiar in our own language. 
We have deci in decimate, to cut into tenths ; centi in 
cent, the 100th part of a dollar ; mé//i in mi//, the 1000th 
part of a dollar ; deka in decade, ten years; myria in 
myriad, originally ten thousand, now simply a large 
number. “Meter” is familiar to all, as meaning “ the 
measure” in gas-meter, water-meter, long and short 
meter of music, ‘Aermometer, or heat-measure, and a 
great number of other words. The words are nof 
French, as it is sometimes stated. They belong to one 
language as much as another, being the common prop- 
erty of all. 

The accent of all the words and prefixes is on the 
first syllable, and is not changed in compounding the 
words. The hundredth measure is cénti méter, not cen- 
tim’eter. 

Certain other denominations are in use in F rance, 
and more or less in other countries. A cubic meter of 
fire-wood is usually called a ster, and the tenth (deci 
ster) and ten (deka ster) are sometimes used. The 
square dekameter of land is called an ar (area), and the 
100th ar, or centar, which is simply a square meter, and 
the 100 ar or Acktar, which is a hektometer-square, is 
used. The ordinary weight of commerce, the kilogram 
(a thousand grams, or the weight of a cubic decimeter, 
or liter of water), is almost universally called the kilo, 
which means a thousand, as we speak of the weight of 
a horse as goo or 1000, without adding the word 
pounds, which is perfectly understood. 

Allthe words are abbreviated without the slightest 
danger of confusion, by pronouncing only the first two 


ping, coal, and similar purposes, the 1000 kilo weight 
is called a fon, and corresponds almost exactly with our 
present long ton. ‘The short paragraph above may 
therefore be termed a complete exhibit of the metric 
tables, as much as the ordinary tables in the arithme- 
tics ; for the latter give special denominations, like 
stones, fathoms, etc., as foot-notes. ‘To recite “ 10 milli- 
meters make one centimeter, 10 centimeters make one 
decimeter, 10 decimeters make one meter,” is no more 
necessary than to recite “10 thousandths of a yard 
make one-hundredth of a yard, 10 hundredths of a yard 
make one-tenth of a yard, 10 tenths of a yard make a 


yard.” 


SCIENTIFIC. 


EDITED BY PROF. W. FRENCH SMITH. 


NOTES. 

— The Telephone, invented by Professor Bell, of 
this city, is not a complicated apparatus. The termin- 
als of the telegraph-wires are attached to compound 
magnets, which are connected, by means of coils of 
wires, with a metallic diaphragm, having a mouth-piece 
for the concentration of sounds. The vibrations of the 
voice induce modulations, which traverse the wire to its 
terminus, where they are again resolved into air modu- 
lations, producing the words spoken. The experiments 
with the telephone thus far have been very successful, 
and it would seem that soon we shall be able to actu- 
ally converse with a friend many miles from us, — per- 
haps on another continent ; for we have but to speak 
through this instrument, and he hears us. 

— One thousand tons of fresh beef are received at 
Liverpool, weekly, from the United States. The meat 
is transported in chambers, kept at a temperature of 
35° to 40° C.; not cold enough to freeze, and yet it is 
preserved perfectly fresh. The cost of carrying across 
the Atlantic does not exceed twocents a pound. In 
the London market the American beef is sold from one 
to three cents less per pound than the home produc- 
tion, and is acknowledged to be fully equal, if not supe- 
rior to the best Scotch. If the American supply does 
not fail, and the cost of transportation does not materi- 
ally increase, it would seem that the English market 
will be largely supplied and controlled by the Ameri- 
can. This method of transporting the slaughtered. beef 
is superior to that of taking the live animal ; as in the 
latter case the cost of carriage is much greater, and the 
animals suffer more or less from the journey, and ob- 
wiously the beef would be less tender. 

— The black coloring principle of hair and feathers 
is described in the Chemical News. If white hair or 
feathers are warmed with dilute sulphuric acid they dis- 
solve ; if, on the other hand, brown or black hair or 
feathers are taken, an amorphous insoluble black res- 
idue is obtained, the coloring principle of the hair. 
It is insoluble in acids and alkalies, oxidized by nitric 
acid, and shows a characteristic absorption spectrum. 

-—— The best stations for determination of the par- 
allax in the transit of Venus, 1882, will be in America 
and in the islands of the Southern Ocean. 

— Dr. Klein and Herr Weber have observed that 
A Ursai changes from yellow to red in a period of thirty- 
five days. 

— The double chloride of palladium and sodium of 
commerce is often adulterated with sodic chloride, even 
to 23 per cent. 

— 2,300,000 kilogrammes of ultramarine, and 306,- 
000, kilo of aniline colors were exported from Germany 
in 1874. 

— The value of the total production of the Austrian 
mines for 1874 was 3,433,409 florins ; for 1875, 42,845,- 
991 florins. 

-— Dr. Farr, by calculation, has arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusion : 223 out of every 1,000,000 persons live 
to be one hundred years old. 

— Mr. John Clayton has made an important discov- 


syllables, saying centim., kilog., etc. For ship- 


ery of Roman coins on his estate at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


LANGUAGE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—J. 


BY S. S. GREENE, LL.D. 


Mr. Epitor : — Will you permit one who has for 
many years been interested in the department of pri- 
mary instruction, to call attention to our initial processes 
of teaching the written or printed language ? 

Let it be understood, once for all, that the written 
language is, by no means, the first thing to be taught in 
the primary school. The attention of children should 
be called to ¢hings, — their forms, properties, and uses, 
—before anything whatever is done with the written 
language. ‘The children should make free use of ob- 


'| jects, and that by a kind of laboratory or experimental 


teaching, in which the children themselves shall con- 
duct the processes. They should count objects ; they 
should measure and weigh them ; they should learn by 
experience to judge of measureand weight. They should 
learn to distinguish the characteristic properties of ob- 
jects, —those which adapt them to their various uses. 
They should learn to place objects so as to construct 
the various mathematical forms. They should learn to 
use the pencil or crayon, and thereby produce these 
forms on the slate or blackboard. 

They need all this, that the transition from their free 
life at home to the restraints of the schoolroom may 
become less irksome. ‘They need it, that the rude ele- 
ments of knowledge which they have already acquired, 
may begin to assume a somewhat scientific form. ‘They 
need it that their power of oral expression may be 
called into exercise under the guidance of the teacher. 
It is only by the employment of such language as they 
spontaneously throw out under the direct impulse of 
thought, that the teacher can become acquainted with 
their real progress, and real wants in thought and lan- 
guage. Children know little or nothing of language as 
separated from thought. To them it és thought ex- 
pressed, and they acquire it as such. They take note 
of the thought, but are often unconscious of the lan- 
guage which expresses it. It has value to them only 
as a means of expression. They acquire it, not by 
study or by direct attention to its forms, but by imita- 
tion as the demands of thought prepare the way. Un- 
der the stimulus of social intercourse, they absorb ex- 
pressions very much as they do the manners and habits 
of their associates. They should have, then, practice 
with things, and practice in expressing their thoughts 
in free conversations with the teacher before they en- 
ter upon written language. 

But the time will come when they must Jegin to learn 
the written language. Yow shall they make this be- 
ginning? May I ask that this whole question be re- 
opened? It deserves renewed investigation. All agree 
that the end to be reached is a spontaneous use of the 
written language, not unlike that by which we wield the 
spoken. Yet with a large number, perhaps a majority 
of the children, their use of the written language, at 
best, is very unlike that of the spoken. It is wholly 
one-sided ; they learn feebly to draw thought /rom it, 
but make no attempt to put thought év/o it. They learn 
to read it, but must leave school before they can write 
it. They never learn the oral language in that way. 
They speak as well as Aear. The speaking is an essen- 
tial aid to the hearing. The one is the true counter- 
part of the other. Though the two processes do not 
begin exactly together, they are parted by only a few 
months, and then they go on together as essential auxil- 
iaries toeach other. In our methods of teaching the 
written language, we lose the stimulating effect arising 
from producing the visible forms. The child learns 
slowly to recognize what others produce, but the advan- 
tage which would arise (even in the matter of recog: 
nition) from making the forms is wholly denied him. 
Why should not the child Jdegin to make the forms 
as the very best means of learning 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


“THe EARLY SCHOOLS OF MAINE.—The 7ranscrift has a very 
interesting article upon the early schools of this State. As far 
back as 1630 the whole white population of what is now the State 
of Maine, consisted of a few hundreds of Englishmen scattered 
along the islands on the coast, and at the mouths of rivers, en- 
gaged in fishing amd cheating the Indians in the purchase of their 
furs. Unlike the Pilgrims and Puritans who settled Massachu- 
setts, they were mere adventurers, and no thought of school en- 
tered their heads. During the whole time of settlement, before 
Massachusetts purchased the province in 1677, there is no evi- 
dence of any provision for educatfon. The young grew up in 
ignorance. The first evidence of the existence of schools of any 
kind are to be found in the early town records. Under the laws 
of Massachusetts, every town containing fifty families was required 
to support one schoolmaster constantly, and those containing one 
hundred families to maintain a grammar school. Those laws were 
often not compiled with, and towns were indicted for not main- 
taining schools. This compelled action, and the first evidence of 
it is found in the town records. Thus we find it in the records of 
ancient Falmouth, under date of Sept. 15th, 1729, “the selectmen 
were requested to look out for a schoolmaster to prevent the town’s 
being presented.” They acted, it appears, rather from fear of the 
law than a proper regard to the importance of the subject. The 
town had then been settled nearly a century, yet Willis, our his- 
torian, says, “it is probable, considering the poverty of the people, 
that no measures for public education had been taken previous to 
the time mentioned in the record.” So Bourne, in his History of 
Wells and Kennebunk, says the people “ had lived here fifty years, 
and children had been born and grown to manhood, without in- 
struction in the common rudiments of education. Many of the 
population could neither read, write, or cypher. There was not a 
schoolhouse in town, and if any provision had been made by pri- 
vate persons for the instruction of their children, it must have 
been at some of the dwelling-houses; though there is good reason 
for the belief that down to this period (1715) no school of any kind 
had been maintained. The evidence shows that, with very few 
exceptions, the most influential had grown up with little or no in- 
tellectual culture.” In 1715 it was voted that “the selectmen use 
their endeavors to procure a schoolmaster for the town at the 
town’s charge, not exceeding £20 per annum and his diate.” The 
next year £30 were given, and it was further voted that “ the per- 
sons with whom Mr. Martyn (the schoolmaster) diates be paid six 
shillings per week.” It seems that the practice of “ boarding 
round” had not then been invented, though the teachers were put 
upon their ‘‘ diate.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We have received from Hon. J. W. Simonds, late State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, a copy of his last Report, the same 
being the thirtieth annual report upon the condition and progress 
of education in the State, the ninth since the establishment of the 
office of superintendent, and the fifth by Superintendent Simonds. 
It is a work of 594 pages, well printed, and substantially bound. 
It is a volume well worthy of the Centennial year, and a fit illus- 
tration of the interest and energy ever displayed by the late super. 
intendent. The author, through the courtesy of the present in- 
cumbent, Rev, Mr. Downs, has spent considerable time upon the 
work since the expiration of his term of office. The Report em- 
braces (1) extracts from the reports of town superintendening com- 
mittees. (2) Historical sketches of education in several towns, 
and a brief history of education in the State. (3) A brief account 
of the twenty-second annual meeting of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. (4) A report upon the State Normal Schools. (5) An ab- 
stract of answers made by school committees to important educa 
tional questions. (6) An account of the exhibition from schools 
in the State to the International Exposition at Philapelphia. (7) 
Work performed, and recommendations. (8) Statistical tables. 

We publish the following comparative table, as it may be of 
interest to our readers: 


Organized school districts, 
Districts formed under special acts, . . 4! 3! 
Number of schools, ° 2,498 


Graded schools, . . . 45 403 
Town high schools, 18 19 
District . . e 21 20 
Schools, roe and private, where higher Eng- 
lish and Languages aretaught, . . . 
Schools averaging twelve scholars or less, 944 964 
Schools averaging six scholars or less, ‘ 290 241 
Av. length of all the schools in weeks of 5 da 18.74 20.00 
. . . . . 34,748 35: I 
Girls, . . 34,95! 3, 5° 
No. of persons of school age reported attending 
Priv. schools and not enrolled in pub. schools, 3,892 3,357 
No. of children between 5 and 15 years not at- 
No, of scholars and children thus reported, 74.747 70,272 
Enrolled under six yearsofage, . 5160 6,222 
om goers ofage,. «+ 5,004 6,654 
= tween sixand sixteen years, . 55555 55: 
Ratio of non-attendance to number enrolled, . 066 
No. reported attending higher branches in pub- 
lic schools, . Py . 4,982 5,172 


Fi teache . . . . . 553 50 


Av. wages male teach, per m., including board, $4193 $4261 


Av. wages fem. teach. per m., including boar $2572 $25. 
Persons teaching for the first time, . 
Number of schoolhouses, . 2,237 2,22 
No. of schoolhouses unfit for use, . . : 417 3 
Not used the past year, 54 


Built, . . . . 27 
Estimated real value of sch’! build. and sites, $2,413,860 $2.228 
Amount raised by town taxes, . $465,186 $478,318 


“ district taxes, . $71,609 $60,847 
Literary fund, $24,611 $27,340 
Lecalifunds, . . , $32,346  $25.348 
Railroad tax for schools, 4 
Contributed and dogtax,. . . $15.460 $24,883 
$652,714 $621,649 
Expended for new buildings, $110,709 $226,523 


permanent repairs,  . $31,880 $37,721 


We hope to refer to the report again. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Essex County Teachers’ Association. 

The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Essex county Teachers’ 
Association, will be held in the hall of Center School, Franklin 
street, Peabody, Friday and Saturday, April 13 and 14, 1877. 

Friday Morning. 

Introductory exercises of the Association. 

**How to Study History”: T. W. Higginson, Newport, R. I. 
Discussion of this topic. 

“Some Complaints of High Schools”: Byron Groce, Water- 
town, Discussion of this topic. 

Friday Afternoon. 

“The Elements of Expression in Speech”: Prof. Moses T. 
Brown, Tufts College. Discussion of this topic. 

“ Oral Instruction” : W. W. Spaulding, Haverhill. Discussion 
of this topic. 

Saturday Morning. 

Choice of officers, and other business. 

“A Plea for Better Reading in our Schools”: Miss Anna M. 
Wilson, Boston, Discussion of this topic. 

“Chipman Mine, and the Geology of Essex County”: Walter 
Hoxie, Newburyport. 

All friends of Education, and especially all teachers, superin- 
tendents, and school committees, are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent at this meeting, and participate in its exercises. 

EpwIn L. SARGENT, President, Lynn. 
C. H. GoOULDING, Secretary, Peabody. 


Middlesex County Teachers’ Association. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Huntington Hall, Lowell, 
April 13 and 14, 1877. 

FRIDAY, A. M. 

Preliminary business. Report of the committee, appointed at 
the last meeting, “to consider the merits of the various methods 
of promoting the Alphabet Reform.” E. A. H. Allen, Sherborn, 
chairman of committee. Discussion of this report. ‘ Pronounc- 
ing Orthography explained and exemplified ” ; by Dr. Edwin Leigh, 
of New York city. Professor Tweed, of Boston, is expected to 
speak upon the general subject of teaching reading to beginners. 


Intermission for dinner. 
FRIDAY, P, M. 


“ The Relation of our Public School System to our Political 
Institutions, Comparing the Schools of the Past and Present ” ; 
An address by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., of Harvard University. 
Discussion of this topic. “ Methods of ‘Teaching written Compo- 
sition ”; Hon, J. W. Dickinson, Sec’y of Mass. Board of Educa- 
tion, Discussion of this subject. Lecture upon the early set- 
tlers of Massachusetts; Hon. John A. Goodwin, Lowell. 

SATURDAY, A. M. 

Election of officers and other business. ‘“ A Plea for Better 
Reading in our Schools ”; paper by Miss A. M. Wilson, Boston. 
Discussion of this topic. 

After the discussion of the above subject, or at any place upon 
the programme that may become vacant, any of the following 
questions, or any previous topic, may be discussed: How and to 
what extent shall history be taught in our grammar schools ? 
What part relatively of the school-time should be spent by pupils 
in school in solitary study, and what part in receiving instruction 
from the teachers? What are the duties of teachers in regard to 
the health of their pupils? Is it wise to abolish the exercise of 
declamation in our schools ? 

All friends of education are invited to attend and participate in 
its discussion. The usual hospitalities will be extended to mem- 
bers of the convention. Free return tickets will be furnished on 
the Boston & Lowell, Boston & Maine, and Framingham & Low- 
ell railroads, on application to the secretary, Members must ask 
for return tickets to the same station from which they pay fare to 
the convention. 


Simeon J. DuNBAR, Sec’y. Cuas. MORRILL, Pres, 


GREAT BARRINGTON. — Possibly it may be a pleasure to some 
readers of THE JOURNAL (which has a circulation in some of the 


| towns not far from Great Barrington) to find a word attracting 


them to a study of the superlative work of art established here. 
It is a monument to our soldiers erected by our citizens. It is 
placed on the lawn in front of the new Town Hall. Its founda- 
tion is eight feet square, and eleven feet deep, of solid masonry. 


The pedestal is of Portland brown stone, fifteen and a half feet in 


height, surmounted by a globe with a bronze figure over eight feet 
in height,—the goddess of Liberty. Her appearance is as if im- 
mediately on touching with one foot the globe, the celestial visit- 
ant began her lovely work by the distribution of blessings. 

This design was sought out by the chairman of the committee, 
who desired to procure a symbolic figure that should express the 
idea of victory “ through force of arms,” and to unite therewith a 
conception of its attainment by moral principle, while it should 
testify the lasting fruits of peace. It is like to a figure of victory 
taken from the ruins of Pompeii, where it had lain nearly eighteen 
hundred years. 
— George E. Nicholls, having decided to remain in Webster, 
declines the principalship of the Belchertown high school, and T. 
R. Kneil of Westfield has accepted the position. 

— Miss Mary A. Bassett has resigned her position on the Berlin 
school committee, and accepts a teacher’s position in a neighbor- 
ing town, 

— G. H. Mellen of Brookfield, and recently of the Belchertown 
high school, will succeed Miss Beach as principal of the South- 
bridge high school. 

— Miss Lizzie Goodnow, who died recently at Shelburne Falls, 
at the age of 22 years, had been a successful teacher in the public 
schools since she was a girl of 14. She was a young lady of rare 
mental endowments, and lovely Christian character. 

— J. B. Davis has charge of the Gardner high school, assisted 
by Miss Lucy J. Warner of Westfield, a graduate of the normal 
school, and an experienced teacher. The preparatory department 
will be in charge of Miss Lizzie J. Wilson of Amherst, a teacher 
of experience. 

— Rev. J. D. Crosby has donated to Cushing Academy, Ash- 
burnham, 35 volumes of the Bibliotheca Sacra, a complete set, in 
substantial bindings. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE.—Declamations at Mowry and Goff’s School.—The 
annual declamation for the honors at this school took place on 
Friday, March 16. The committee of award, Professor Harkness, 
of Brown University, Messrs, S, S. Rider and E, C. Mowry, 
awarded the first honor to Masters A. W. Anthony, of Providence, 
and E. P. Walcott, of Barrington ; the second honor to Master 
Ira Barrows, Jr., of Attleboro. Honorable mention was made by 
the judges of W. E. Brown, A. W. Inman, and J. H. Gorham, all 
of Providence. Indeed, all the speakers (twelve in number) ac- 
quitted themselves in a very creditable manner. The improve- 
ment in declamation in this school, from year to year, under the 
careful training of Mrs. H. M, Miller, the elocutionist, has been 
very marked, We are proud to say that the school wa’ never in 
a more flourishing condition. In all its departments it now num- 
bers 250 pupils, and will graduate a class the coming season of 
more than twenty. 

WARREN.—For two years the organization of the school com- 
mittee of this town remained unchanged, but at the last annual 
town-meeting, Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, who has previously been 
clerk, was elected superintendent; Hon. Sidney Dean has been 
appointed chairman of the school committee, and Benjamin Bos- 
worth, Jr., clerk. The town appropriation for schools the pres- 
ent year is $4,800, $600 more than last year, and $375 is appro- 
priated by the town for the public library. 


East GREENWICH.—Our schools are being highly favored with 
instruction in music. Professor Hastings, of the academy, by his 
valuable services during the past two terms, has been laying the 
foundation for the introduction of music as a distinct branch of 
study in our schools. With the approval of the committee, the 
“ National Music Reader” was adopted as a text-book at the 
opening of the spring term, and fifteen minutes is devoted every 
day to this important branch, ’ 
Superintendent Kenyon, of East Greenwich, conducted sys- 
tematic examinations, with a view to promotions from one grade to 
another, and they will undoubtedly stimulate both teachers and 
pupils. The teachers in the four departments, grammar, interme- 
diate (junior primary and senior primary), were as follows: Chas. 
A. Sheffield, Emma Potter, Fanny Eddy, and Sarah J. Booth. 


Teachers’ Wages. — The total amount paid teachers was in- 
creased last year in about three-quarters of the towns of the State. 
More teachers, a longer school year, an increase in the “ aggre- 
gate number of months,” the employment of male teachers, and 
higher wages of females, produced this result. The average 
wages per month of males in the State is $81.49, but in only nine 
towns where there are high schools, or schools of an equal grade, 
is the average more than this sum. The average wages per month 
of females is $46.73, and in Providence, Newport, Portsmouth, 
Middletown, and North Providence the wages paid are higher than 
the general average. The monthly wages paid females, not in- 
cluding the cities of Newport and Providence, is $37.48. In Bar- 
rington, Burrillville, East Providence, Johnston, Hopkinton, Lin- 
coln, Tiverton, Pawtucket, Smithfield, Westerly, and Woon- 
socket the wages exceed $37.48 per month. 

— At the dedication of the Cranston avenue schoolhouse at 
Newport, Commissioner Stockwell stated that while the popula- 
tion has increased about forty per cent., the illiterates have in- 
creased over 63 per cent., but this increase is due to the foreign 
population, as the greater part of the illiterates belong to that 


class. Superintendent Clark stated that there were only 142 chil- 
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dren of legal school age not attending or not registered, as there 
were more than 1,800 in the day schools, 200 in the evening schools, 
and 540 in the Catholic schools. The cost of the Cranston avenue 
school building is about $11,800, and of the land about $6,000, so 
that of the appropriation, which was $18,000, there is a balance of 
about $200. . The Newport Historical Society is to have a 
fire-proof building, “to be devoted to the collection and preser- 
vation of the antiquities of Newport,” to be built by one dollar 
subscriptions. 

—In the legislature Mr. Fay, of Newport, presented a report 
on industrial arts in public schools, recommending the teaching of 
drawing in all the towns of the State having a population of more 
than five thousand persons ; also recommending instruction in 
the mechanic arts in work-shops as a codrdinate branch with the 
mental training in the higher grades. 

— A letter in the Central Falls Visitor, from Rev. J. H. Lynn, 
superintendent of the public schools of Lincoln, written at San 
Mateo, Fla., where he has gone on account of ill-health, brings 
good news of improvement. 

— Warwick allows its teachers one day in each quarter for an 
association meeting. 

— The free library in Pawtucket circulated over twenty thou- 
sand volumes last year; that in Crompton over eleven thousand. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Britain. — The New Britain High School is under the 
charge of John H. Peck, A.M., principal ; Fannie H. Hazen and 
Jerusha A. Marshall, as assistants; and Ernest K. Christ, teacher 
in German and Drawing. a 

To enter the High School, candidates must pass a satisfactory 
examination in arithmetic, as far as ratio (see Walton’s), geogra- 
phy, English grammar, and the history of the United States. 

The highest mark in scholarship is /en, and any pupil whose av- 
erage standing for the year is below six is considered “ below av- 
erage,” and must review the studies of the year with the next 
class. 

Candidates for promotion in either class are marked from the 
beginning tothe end of each term; and all alike are regarded as 
pursuing ¢hre¢ regular studies. 

Any pupil who is absent from a regular school exercise on ac- 
count of sickness, or other sufficient reason, is allowed a suitable 
time and full credit for making it up privately. 

The following is the course of study : 

GENERAL COURSE. 

Yunior Class—Sammer: Arithmetic, Physiology, Latin or Ger- 
men. Fall: Algebra and Arithmetic reviewed, Physiology, Latin, 
German or Physical Geography. Winter: Algebra and Arith- 
metic reviewed, Ancient History, or Bookkeeping, Latin, German, 
or Physical Geography. 

Second Middle Class. — Summer: Algebra, Ancient History, 
Latin or German. Fall: Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Latin, 
German or French. Winter: Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Latin, German or French. 

First Middle Class—Summer : Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Latin, German or French. Fall: Geometry, Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, Latin, German, or French, and English Grammar. 
Winter: Trigonometry, Chemistry, Latin, German, or French, 
and English Grammar. 

Senior Class.—Summer: Astronomy, Rhetoric, Latin, German 
or French, and English Literature. Fall: Astronomy, and Geol- 
ogy, Medizval and Modern History, Latin, German or French, 
and ,English Literature. Winter: Geology, Modern History, 
Latin, German or French, and English Literature. 

Pupils preparing for a Scientific department at college take an 
advanced course in geometry and algebra, in place of other studies 


in the senior class. 
CLASSICAL COURSE. 


Junior Class, — Summer: Mathematics, Physiology, Latin 
Reader. Fall: As in the general course, Physiology, Latin Reader. 
Winter: As in the general course, Ancient History, Latin Reader. 

Second Middle Class.—Summer : Mathematics, Ancient History, 
Cesar. Fall: Asin the general course, Greek Lessons, C «sar. 
Winter: As in the general course, Greek Lessons, Czsar. 

First Middle Class.— Summer: Geometry, Anabasis, Virgil. 
Fall: Casar and English Grammar, Anabasis, Virgil and Latin 
Prosody. Winter: Cicero and English Grammar, Anabasis, Vir- 
gil, and Latin Prosody. 

Senior Class.—Summer: Cicero, Anabasis, Virgil. Fall: Latin 
and Mathematics, Iliad, Cicero and Latin Prose Composition. 
Winter: Mathematics, Iliad, Cicero and Latin Prose Composition. 
Summer: Review of Studies. 

The junior and middle classes in each course have exercises in 
spelling daily; in reading twice a week; in composition weekly ; 
in drawing, singing, and penmanship at stated times. 


Mystic.—The public schools in several villages are closed for 
the spring vacation. The attendance and recitations have been 
unusually good, , . . S, P. Holmes, a former student of the 
Mystic Valley Institute, has taught very successfully in Hope- 
ville. . . . Miss Lavinia Griswold, the veteran teacher in our 
primary schools, was recently visited by a number of her school- 
friends, who presented her thi lars. . . « Mr. Nel- 
son Morgan has closed a term of school in Groton. Parents and 
scholars say that he has taught the best school that they have had 
for many years. 


THE WEST. 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From and after this date, and until further notice, an office of 
the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EpucaTion will be established at 
176 Throop street, Chicago. The business of this office will be 
in charge of Mr. James Hannan, principal of the Kinzie School, 
and our correspondent and authorized agent in that city. Items 
of news, subscriptions, and advertisements will be there received. 
Correspondence and orders solicited. 


CHICAGO. 
SOME AMUSEMENT 
has been enjoyed by those conversant with the facts, at witnessing 
the disposition manifested by a person generally suppo. ~ to be a 
member of the board of education, His view of school-work ap- 
peared as an article in a leading morning paper, with which a 
member of the board is connected in an editorial capacity. It 
accounted for the increased number of promotions by alleging that 
the course of instruction had been“ improved” by the omission 
of a “thousand and one” things heretofore taught. The Brook- 
lyn man’s heart will be rejoiced to learn that drawing and music 
“were of the number of these,” and the superintendent of the San 
Francisco schools will grieve that the communication of knowl- 
edge by oral teaching was lessened to an almost infinitesimal 


amount. But 
THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


is especially wrathy at what, in the inelegant but strong phrase- 
ology of his craft, he styles the “ unparalleled cheek ” of the claim 
for “credit ” in the matter of “economy.” “ He dida tale un- 
fold” of how, when the estimates were being considered by the 
common council, and he did humbly and privately, but very indus- 
triously suggest, out of his pure love of economy, to various alder- 
men, that the said estimates might and ought to be reduced 
twenty-five per cent., that this same president did call a special 
meeting of the board of education, for the purpose of “ bulldozing” 
this economical newspaper-man, and that he was then and there 
so “bulldozed” by an indignant and unanimous board. Where- 
fore, saith this scribe, if any man in that board, save me, is enti- 
tled to “credit” for the reduction which the board “ secured,” I'd 
like to know it! 

Let a candid world settle the dispute between the rival claimants, 
and commiserate the school system of a great city whose legal 
guardians, protectors, and controllers, or even a portion of them, 
give their valuable time to the consideration of such problems, 
and nauseate an intelligent public by such boasts. Meantime the 


very large number of 
PROMOTIONS 


reported is worthy of a moment’s attention. The superintendent 
refers to the matter incidentally, in connection with the comparison 
which he institutes between text-books and oral teaching. Text- 
books in arithmetic and geography were placed in the hands of 
the primary pupils during the year, and ‘‘the result of the change 
is favorable to more rapid promotion, since it has given the pupils 
opportunity for private study, and the losses arising from absence 
have been more readily made up.” We thus have the president’s, 
the editor’s, and the superintendent's theory, in explanation of the 
phenomenon. With a view to throwing 
FURTHER LIGHT 
on the subject, it should be remembered that a promotion in Chi- 
cago signifies the passage of a pupil from one grade to the next 
grade above, upon passing a written and oral examination by the 
principal of the school, upon all topics enbraced in the grade (ex. 
cept music and drawing) ; that these examinations occur whenever 
a class or pupil has completed the work of the grade, and not at 
stated intervals ; that at the beginning of the year the superin- 
tendent specially urged principals to make vigorous efforts to re- 
duce the average age of pupils in the different grades, and that 
the severity of the examinations, especially in those branches 
taught orally, be relaxed to that end. It will be easily seen how, 
under these circumstances, the number of promotions might 
largely increase, without indicating extraordinary progress. In 
point of fact, so far as that increase was due to the editor’s theory, 
such promotions should be regarded as evidencing retrogression. 
Moreover, the number of grades was changed during the year 
from ten to eight, whereby an entire grade disappeared in both the 
primary and grammar departments, and at the same time the 
name of every grade was changed. Toward the close of the year, 
when all the children were getting into the new grades, examina- 
tions for any given class occurred at shorter than the usual inter- 
vals, so that all might be in some one of the new grades, by exam- 
inations at the end of the year. Hence it will be seen that at 
least a portion of the excess of promotions is somewhat fictitious. 
It is apprehended that there will not be so much bragging about 
promotions at the end of the present year, although the late presi- 
dent’s and the editor’s assigned causes are all at work, except pos- 
sibly the one published under the name of “My policy.” The 
most interesting item of recent 
LOCAL NEWS 

is, perhaps, the appropriation by the common council of the en- 
tire ammount asked for by the board of education for the present 
fiscal year, which began January first, last. This amount in- 
cludes sufficient money to continue salaries at present rates, and 


provision for the erecting and furnishing eight new district, and 
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one new high school building. Also a small appropriation for 
evening schools, — $5,000. It may be remarked that a proviso 
that no part of the appropriation be used to pay teachers of draw- 
ing, whose insertion was moved by an aldermanic statesman, was 
summarily rejected. 

GRANGE LEGISLATURE. 

No act has thus far been passed in any of the Northwestern 
States on the school book question, since Minnesota selected a 
“favorite son” to supply her with school books for the next fifteen 
years, and set him up in business with a “revolving fund” of 
$50,000. A proposition has, however, been submitted in the Illi- 
nois legislature, by some indignant Solon, looking to the abolition 
of all copyright in school books. It is suggested that it would 
simplify matters a good deal if the legislature should declare al! 
authors and publishers of school books, especially those with 
large stocks on hand, to be public enemies, and decree that their 
goods “ be confiscate unto Venice.” James HANNAN. 


INDIANA. 


— A Greencastle correspondent reports considerable excitement 
among the officers and students of Asbury University, over the ap. 
pearance of “ bogus papers” of the vilest character,—being chi: fly re- 
markable for brutal coarseness, with the most vulgar and indecent 
abuse of the lady students and low flings at the faculty. The faculty 
offer a reward of $1,000 for the apprehension of the perpetrators. 
Itis strange that young men claiming to seek mental culture and 
mora! refinement, should have so little respect for decency; we are 
at a loss to know why such people are attending college at all ; 
but the sooner they are weeded out the better for all concerned, 

— Knightstown, Henry county, is erecting a new school build- 
ing, which will accommodate one thousand pupils. It is a hand- 
some structure, but by the careful management of trustees, who 
understand their business, the whole cost will not exceed $25,000. 
Spiceland, in the same county, has just completed a new high 
school building. 

— The public schools of Richmond enroll 1,680 students, with 
an average attendance of 1,440, or 89} per cent, This is, perhaps, 
a better showing in attendance than most cities make, yet if parents 
could but see the harm done to the children, and understand that 
the formation of correct habits is just as important as a knowledge 
of the subjects studied, then the irregularity wobld be done away 
with, and our schools would be much more satisfactory. 

O. H. B. 


IOWA, 


THE STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL. — This institution starts on its 
first year of usefulness very promisingly. It is supported wholly 
at the expense of the State. The many and hard efforts of teach- 
ers and friends of education to establish a professional school, ex- 
tending through ten or fifteen years, have at last been successful, 
and we have reason, we think, to be proud of the fact that the 
Iowa public-school system is now one of the most complete in the 
Union, embracing, as it does, county supervision, a State univer- 
sity, an agricultural college, special provision for high schools, 
and finally a normal school for teachers. 

This school is located at Cedar Falls, a little north and east of 
the center of the State, and is conducted by Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, 
principal, who gained his experience and fitness for the position as 
the head of the Indiana Normal School of Pennsylvania. For the 
past five or six years he has been prominent and successful as a 
superintendent of schools and teacher in this State. His associ- 
ates are Professors Bartlett and Wright, and Miss Webster, al of 
whom are excellent teachers of teachers, and qualified for the du- 
ties assigned them. The institution provides boarding and lodg- 
ing for students, and in its accomodations is a suitable home for 
them. 

My observation is that this school has the hearty sympathy and 
codperation of the leading teachers of the State. It is gratifying 
to state that the financial management from the beginning has 
been very prudent. I say this because just now many important 
educational enterprises depend for their existence and success 
upon the financial question. This bears emphatically upon nor- 
mal schools. I trust it will not seem illiberal on my part to say 
that the Minnesota and Kansas legislatures would have had less 
excuse for withholding appropriations for their State Normal 
Schools, had greater care been exercised at first in expenditures 
for buildings. Different phases of the same question threaten the 
normal schools of New York and Pennsylvania. The building of 
costly school houses, and the consequent indebtedness and oner- 
ous taxation incurred, have forced a reaction in the educational 
sentiment of many communities, West and East. ‘The Iowa State 
Normal School will, it is believed, override this reaction of public 
feeling, and by a continuance in good management become a 
permanent and essential element of which it already forms an 
honorable part. x. 


— The State Teachers’ Association of Iowa has resolved that 
political science should be taught in the public schools, A woman 
has been elected president for the ensuing year. 


~~ The Rev. Dr. Patton, of Chicago, and the Rev. Dr. Speer, of 
Brooklyn, advocate the abolition of all devotional exercises in 


public schools as contrary to justice, polity, and law. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


Education, 16 Hawley 


will be sent -paid 
Publisher of N. E. 


Title, Author. Publisher. Pri. 
Dynamics; or, Theoretical Mechanics. 16mo, pp. 142. Bottomley, J. T. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ge 
Kasays on Political Economy. :6mo, pp. 291. Bastiat, F. “ “ 125 
Ancient Classics for English 12mo. Rev. W. J. Broadrib. Lippincott. — 
Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression. :2mo. Sir Chas. Bell, K. H. Serbeer, Welford & A. 2 00 
Dyspepsia. 8vo. Seramus Bowen, M.D. Loring. 40 
Spiritaalism and Insanity. 12mo, pp. 16. Eugene ag “ Colby & Rich. 03 
Orchids Fertilized by Insects. 12mo, pp. 316. Chas. Darwin, F.R.S. A = doy 125 
Easter Day, and Gther Stories. 18mo, pp. 96. By K. M. hittaker. 50 
asterpieces o Pp uence, 8vo, 1200. en . Fi . Dodd, M. 
Pulpit Eloquence Of the xrkth Century. 8vo,pp. 1000. 
The Turks in Europe. Pp. 320. Paper. Edwd. A. Freeman. Harper Bros. 15 
One Hundred Choice Selections. 1i2mo0, pp 100, paper. Phineas Garrett. Garrett. 30 
Gesta Romanorum. 12mo. Trans. by Ch. Severn. Scribner, W. & A. 2 00 
The Reformation. 18mo. pp. 132, paper. A. V. Griswold, D D. Whittaker 20 
Chaucer for Children. Sm. 4to. Mrs. R. H. Harris. Scribner, W. & A. 420 
Science of Language. Abel Lippincott. 1 75 
The Kindergarten Guide, pp. 32. Kraus-Boelte & Kraus.St 65 
Ancient Spanish Ballads. 16mo, pp. 151. ¥, G, Lockhart. 125 
The Blessed Hope. 12mo. illis Lord, D.D. W. G. Holmes. 1 25 
The Chemist’s Manu 8vo, 636. Henry A. M r. Van Nostrand. 
Dictionary of Books on 8vo, pp. 182. ose Sabin.” bin, 
First and True Love. 8vo, pp. 228. eorge Sand. Peterson. 1 00 
So. Kensington Art and Science Hand-Books. :2mo. Eminent Authors. Scribner, W. & A. 225 
Lectares on the History of the Church of Scotland. A. P. Stanley, D.D. be bed 1 50 
Unrivaled Classical Atias. 4to. I 75,2 50 
Life among the Clergy. 12mo, pp. 250. Rev. R obt. Fishen Authors Pub. Co. 1 35 
La Violet Fane. Carleton & Ce. 1 50 
abbath-achoo usic Book. vO. Lowry, Doane, Sank ohn Church & Co. 
Washington Crawford Letters. 8vo. C W. Butterfield. Clark & Co. 
Cyclopeedia of Prose Illustrations. 8vo. Foster, D.D. __ Crowell. 5 00, 6 00 
Hours with Men and Books. 12m, pp. 384. W. Matthews, LL.D. S. C. Griggs & Co. 2 00 
History of Cambridge. 8vo. L R. Paige. H. O. Houghton & Co. 
Pictures from Italy and Amer. Notes. 2 vols. 12mo, Chas. Dickens. Hurd & Houghton, 2 00 
vrinciples of Chemistry. 12mo, pp. 223. Ira Remsen, M.D. H. C. Lea. 
Supernataral Factor in Revivals. Prof, L. T. Townsend. Lee & Shepard. 
The Ancient ee Trans. by W. Small. Lee & Spencer. 2 00 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, Voll. 8vo. Ed. by Wm. Smith. L. Brown & Co. $50 
Whatis Art? 12mo, pp. 96. S. G. W. Benjamin. L. Brooks & Co. 
The Presiding-Elder Question. 12mo, pp. J. Cummings, D.D. N. Tibbals & Sons. 25 
Calc. of Strength and Dimen. of Iron Steel. 8vo. A. Jay Dubois. John Wiley & Sons. 1 50 
Dictionary ef the English Language. Pp. 1:00. Ed. by R. 6. Latham. R. Worthington. 8 00 


New Publications. 


THE SONG-SHEAF: a Collection of Vocal Music, 
arranged in one, two, three, and four parts ; 
with a brief presentatién of the elements ; for 
schools, mcpivesies and the social circle. By 
E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. New York: 
Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co, 


This work is no part of a graded course in 
music, but is adapted to the use of pupils of the 
higher grades, who wish to “sing something.” 
There is considerable variety in the book, and 
the character of the selections is, on the whole, 
better than most of the school song-books. A 
considerable number of the songs have piano ac- 
companiment, which is useful in schools where 
part-singing is not much studied. We are glad 
to see that the book is comparatively free from 
love-songs, street music, and cheap ballads. 
Some few translations from the German, made 
specially for another book, are used without 
credit. The more difficult pieces are not avail- 
able for class work, which is, after all, the best 
direction for school music to take; but may be 
useful in schools where it is desirable to bring 
out the more accomplished scholars. 


ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA AND UNIVER- 
SAL DICTIONARY, Edited by L. Colange, 
LL.D. Ellwood Zell, Davis 
& Co, Horace King, Thompsonville, Conn., 
General Agent. Price s0 cents each part. 
Parts 33-36. 

These four numbers extend from I to L, inclu- 
sive, and we find the same thoroughness and ac- 
curacy that has characterized all of the preceding 
parts. The work is fresh, and brought down to 
date, and includes many new titles not generally 
found in encyclopzdias. 

The illustrations are appropriate, and the work, 
when completed, will be a valuable addition to 
the reference library. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Rhoda Garrett, who is joint author with her 
ceusin, Agnes Garrett, of House Decoration, just 
published in Porter & Coates’ “ Art at Home Se- 
ries,” is a somewhat remarkable woman, At one 
time she was a partner of William Morris, the 
Poet, in a firm of professional house decorators, 
and now carries on the business with her cousin 
with great success, having a large clientage in va- 
rious parts of England. They are thoroughly 
Practical women, and as competent to overlook 
the drainage, carpenter’s repairing, etc., as the 
Painting, papering, furnishing, and other decora- 
tion proper, Their business is to advise, or take 
entire charge if desired, in altering, refurnishing, 
orother work to make one’s house more comfort- 
able or beautiful, so that the best effect may be 
Produced at the least expenditure. Any one 
who has gone through the process can readily be- 


lieve that such advice from some one of practical | P: 


experience and good judgment, will save in money 
as well as in comfort, and the success of the 
Misses Garrett and others, in England, shows that 
a want has existed for just this kind of work. A 
few thoroughly practical, judicious, and artistic 
professional advisers of the sort would be invalu- 
able in this country, and there ought to be an 
opening in this direction for “ woman’s work.” 
The Misses Garrett have written their book as 
practical advice to people of limited means, and 
their experience and knowledge make it valuable. 
- + « Mr. Loftie, the author of the other vol- 
ume of “ Art at Home Series” that has been pub- 
lished, is a well-known writer for the Satur 
Review and the Guardian, and is an enthusiastic 
collector of art objects. He is rector of the Royal 
Chapel in Savoy, London,—one of the Queen’s 
chapels,—and is an intimate friend of Green, the 
historian, 

— John Wiley & Sons have in preparation a 
translation from Weisbach's Engineering, Vol. 2, 
of Hydraulic Motors, and Theory of the Steam 
Engine, by Prof. A. J. DuBois, of Lehigh Univ., 
the well-known author of Graphical Statics. The 
latter work will soon be issued in second edition, 
with some changes and corrections. The flatter- 
ing reception of the first edition has led the pub- 
lishers to expect even a greater success with the 
second. Prof. DuBois having studied in Germany 
under Culman and others, is eminently fitted for 
the work he has undertaken, and will, probably, 
be warmly welcomed by our scientific readers. 
- «+ + « Rotherham’s Critically Emphasized 
New Test. issued by Bagster & Sons of London, 
will also be issued shortly, a new edition having 
been carefully prepares by the author. This work 
has been found of the greatest assistance to Bible 
students and theologians, and the author’s success 
in defining the meaning of obscure passages, has 
been marked and appreciated. 

— The Mikado’s Empire, by Prof. W. E. Griffis, 
formerly of the Imperial College, Tokio, Japan, 
bids fair to become the standard work on Japan, 
for many years to come. The first edition has 
been entirely exhausted, and the second is now 
out, It bears marks of improvement and addi- 
tion, Where the scrutiny of the author or eritics 
have detected errors, these have been cerrected, 
and about twelve pages of extra matter have been 
added, making it a compact octavo, ‘handsomely 
bound, and illustrated by over one hundred en- 
gravings. One of the most valuable additions is 
an essay on “ Legendary Art in the Japanese Sec- 
tion at the Centennial Exhibition,” which ex- 

Jains the curious stories, myths, and historical 
‘acts with which the Japanese love to decorate 
their porcelain, etc. Here is a volume blending 
history and research with personaal adventure, 
and the studies and sight seeing of a schoolmaster 
abroad in the Mikado’s empire. Harper & Bros, 
are the publishers, 


JUST READY, 
A New Work by the Author of the “Young Folks' History of the United States.” 


YOUNG’ FOLKS’ 
Book of American Explorers. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. S. One Volume. Fully illustrated} 
PRICE, $1.50. 


An eminent public man writes of the “ Younc Forks’ Book or AMERICAN EXPLORERS,” 
after examining a portion of the sheets :—* The plan of it is simply admirable, and fills a want which 
I have long felt in connection with the Public Schools. History is not made interesting. To make 
it so, requires the use of exactly such a collection of graphic extracts and episodes of stirring adven- 
ture and salient incident. As soon as the work is out, I shall put copies in every Grammar School 
in this town.” . . . . . . Aneminent historical scholar writes:—* It seems to meet a 
want which had not before been filled.” . 

The Boston Traveller well says :— When the young people of to-day shall have reached 
their manhood, and look back on the days when study was thelr assigned work, they will gather to- 
gether and build a monument to Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in recognition of the rare pleasure 
he wrought into their time devoted to history. The little volume before us is a jewel among small 
historical works, and it shines deliberately above all ordinary works of its kind, being a bright light 
among companions frequently dull. In the ‘ Young Folks’ Series,’ Mr. Higginson now offers ‘A 
Book OF AMERICAN Explorers.’ The aim of the volume is unique in such a series, Mr. Hig- 
ginson himself has written of the book very little comparatively, but from the narratives of the dis- 
coverers themselves, the explorers, and voyagers, a history has been made which, in a most fascinat- 
ing way, covers the history of this country,—in its own peculiar manner,—from the earliest tradi- 
tional period till the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. To nearly all young readers, and 
to many very older readers, the earlier of these narratives will have a peculiar charm, from their 
style and odd diction. The nationalities which partook in the opening of the portion of the world in 
which we live,—the Norse, Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.,—furnish in the narrative a variety 
of styles not necessarily dependent upon the time of the writers. That is to say, in the translations, 
not a féw national peculiarities are shown, The piquancy of these narrations will be a relish that no 
young taste, natural and unimpaired, will reject.” 


A well-known critic says Colonel Higginson’s ‘ Younc Fo.ks’ History, oF THE UNITED 
States’ is generally admitted to be the most popular and the most excellent work of the kind, occu- 
ying very nearly the place held by Dickens’s delightful Child's History of England, The interest 
in this History will be increased by his late work upon American Explorers. In this, the author has 
adopted the expedient of making the heroes relate their own adventure, giving thereby a vividness 
to the narration which is impossible to the ‘third person.’ The reader follows the daring adven- 
turers, and sees the strange sights, the dangers and the triumphs, as with his own eyes. By a judi- 
cious choice of materials, the author has covered the most important parts of the history of America. 

“ We begin with the far-off and dim legends of the Northmen, who sailed along our coasts a 
thousand years ago. Next comes the first letter of Columbus to the Spanish court, giving a fresh 
and glowing account of his immortal voyage ; also extracts from later narratives, and his noble and 
pathetic appeal, written in his old age, to the King and Queen of Spain. A far better idea of the 
character of this great man is obtained from these letters and contemporary narratives, than from 
any formal history. The third part is made up of letters concerning the voyages of John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, followed by a letter from Verrazano to the King of France. This last is extremely pic- 
turesque, The fourth part contains an account of a voyage by De Vaca upon the Florida coas 
including animated pictures of the scenery and the natives, followed by his captivity and fina 
escape. The fifth part is devoted to the discoveries of the French in Canada, made up from the 
relation of Jacques Cartier. The sixth comprises the adventures of De Soto in Florida and along 
the Gulf of Mexico, inclnding the discovery of the Mississippi River. The seventh is devoted to the 
atte settlement of Florida and the southern coast of South Carolina, by Jean Ribaut and Lan- 
donniere, followed by the ture of the French by a Spanish expedition under Menendez, and the 
butchery of the colonists. The eighth gives an account of the exploration of the Bay of Fundy, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the adjacent waters, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. The ninth comprises 
a series of narratives of the first attempts to settle in Virginia, by the English, including the well- 
known adventures of Sir Walter Raleigh. Then follow accounts of unsuccessful attempts at settle- 
ment in New England, Gosnold’s Fort at Cuttyhunk, Weymouth’s discovery of the Penobscot, and 
the Popham colony on the Kennebec, We have next a few brief chronicles of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh, followed by an interesting account of Pocahontas, of Capt. John Smith, and of the Jamestown 
Colony. We then follow the intrepid French explorer, Champlain, in Canada and Northern New 
England. The Dutch settlements next receive attention, and we have an account of Henry Hud- 
son’s discovery of the noble river that bears his name, The volume concludes with the story of the 
Pilgrims,—often told, but new and absorbing in its artless eloquence,—and with the settlement of 
the Puritans at Salem, and afterwards at Boston. Y 

“This account may appear to some too much in the catalogue style; but we have thought it 
desirable to show the extent and variety of the subjects treated, so that our readers may see how fully 
this volume supplements and illustrates the history. of the country. ‘ 

“ The style of each narrator is individual and striking. The descriptions could not have heen 
written at second-hand. The reader feels that each grave and intrepid voyager had verily seen and 
felt what he had set down. It is a work of absorbing interest,—to the boy, for the freshness and 
variety of the scenes exhibited; to the mature reader, tor the glimpses of character revealed, and the 
abundant matter for reflection furnished. e 

“It is a work of permanent interest, comprising, as it does, the best parts of the famous collec- 
tions of voyages, skillfully selected and arranged, as new now as when first published, and destined 
to claim the attention and move the delight of every succeeding generation, 

“The many admirers of Higginson’s History of the United States,—and they are as numerous 
as the ‘ young folks’ who have read it,—will welcome a companion to that work, from the same 
author. Messrs. Lee & Shepard have published a volume concerning American explorers, in which 
these heroic adventurers tell their own stories, By judicious selection these narratives are made to 
cover nearly all the ground of our country’s history. They have a wonderful freshness, and will 


charm all readers, old or young.” ; 


Fresh Testimony as to the Value as a Text-Book of 


Young Folks’ History of the United States. 


From C. C. Rounds, Principal State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 

“We have used Higginson’s United States History with satisfaction and success. The author invests the subject 
with such interest, there is so much of life and movement in his pages, that one careful reading of this book is worth more 
than the most diligent study of some text-books which we have previously used. The use of this book will effect a saving 
of half the time heretofore devoted to United States history, will leave upon the pupil’s mind clearer impressions, and, in 
place of the aversion too often produced by this study, will excite an interest that demand further gratification. 


From one of our Best Teachers. 
“T take great pleasure in recommending Higginson’s ‘Young Folks’ History of the United States.’ Having used 
it in the class-room for the last six months with increasing interest, 1 can speak of its merits from this test, which alone 
will fit one to speak with entire confidence of the merits of a text-book. 1 know well the criticisms which had been made 
upon it as ‘a book interesting enough to read, but not adapted for class-drill.’ 1 do not find that criticism at all valid, it 
the book is used as its author designed. It creates, at once, an interestin the subject of United States history, which the 
ordinary manuals, written merely as drill-books, can not arouse, It stimulates the pupils to read more extended histories 
and biography, and deve that love of the subject which alone can render the study a profitable one. In the hands of 
a teacher of ordinarily good judgment, it can also be used as well for a regular drill- kas any text-bcok with which 1] am 
acquainted. 1 hope that its utility as an agent for arousing an study, which is 
i schools, wi i more r ours, . M. , 
Principal of "Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vit.” 


Either books sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Special terms given for introduction 
into schools, Catalogue of our Educational and Miscellaneous Publications mailed free, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
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Boys and Girls | and History. 


No study in the whele public school course in- 
volves more thankless labor for the teacher than 
history ; and there is none which seems easier to 
outsiders. “Ofcourse you read a great deal to 
your class,” says the youthful member ofthe School 
Committee, who may very likely hold his place 
because there was no room for him in any other 
city office, and some reward had to be given to him 
for his political services. “No,” says the teach- 
er.” “ You don’t,” says young Ward Politician ; 
“now I should read to them a great deal. Give 
em a little bit of Bancroft one day, you know ; 
and tell ‘em about Cortez and Pizarro another ; 
and read ’em the ‘Courtship of Miles Standish,’ 
and ‘ Evangeline,’ and quote passages. from Park- 
man; and tell them about Cooper's novels, explain- 
ing to them the distinction between fiction and fact. 
Then there’s ‘ Hiawatha’ and ‘ Greysler,’ and—and 
—several books that you might read to advantage. 
Now, think about it, won’t you? Your class 
seems to know all that there is in the book, to be 
sure; but a child should be taught to take a wide 
view.” “Sir,” the teacher might reply, especially 
if strong in the consciousness of an uncle or a 
friend in high places,—" Sir, in the wisdom of 
Divine, — that is to say, according to our pro- 
gramme, I can devote precisely four hours per 
week to the study of history, and, in that time, by 
dint of working with all my strength ; by hearing 
my best scholars first, and then making them 
hear the others ; and by pursuing a constant sys- 

em of written reviews, I can fit my class for exam- 
ination. I keep half a dozen good books of refer- 
ence on my desk, and I send my best scholars to 
the cyclopadias to look up points of interest, but 
I don’t read to my class, It consumes time use- 
lessly, and confuses the children’s ideas. I read 
a great deal when I first began to teach, and the 
boys were very much interested ; = could have 
heard a pin drop while they were listening to the 
tale of La Salle’s death, and they wrote composi- 
tions about De Soto; they liked Whittier’s ‘ An- 

els of Buena Vista,’ and they had opinions about 

heyandanagea; but when examination came, 
and they proved conclusively that they knew 
nothing about dates, and when they said that Car- 
tier settled at Port Royal, and that De Soto was 
buried in the Tiber, which was turned aside from 
its course for his benefit, I stopped reading. I 
may be a poor teacher, Mr. Ward Politician, but 
in four hours a week I can only contrive to give 
the children a general.idea of the course of Amer- 
ican history, without any literary embroidery ; but 
if you will write a text-book so clearly written that 
my scholars cannot misunderstand it,—a book 
which avoids perplexing references to European 
politics and sectarian rences, I will agree to 
teach all that it contains to my whole class. Give 
me all the books of reference that you can afford, 
and I will agree to interest qin | t scholars in 
the subject, and make them r for themselves. 
which will be much better than for me to read to 

” 


it Mr. Ward Politician should by any miracle 
pay heed to the teacher’s words, and try to find 
the books for which she asked, he would not have 
an easy task. Generally speaking, the books are 
too full of references to foreign topics,—simply 
bewilder the youthful student, and leave him lon 
before he réaches the beginning of the Old Fren 
war, in the firm conviction that the Prince of 
Darkness is a gentleman compared to the French 
and English monarchs who brought their quarrels 
to America for settlement. As for the early ex- 
plorers, he has no more idea of the motives which 
governed them, than of the language which they 
spoke ; and in his memory, religious zeal, the auri 
sacra fames, military ambition, and the love of lib- 
erty rank alike. His teacher, by dint of repeti- 
tion, compels him to remember that Massachu- 
setts and Virginia were not colonized for the same 
reason, and that Maryland and Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania were settled by persons of certain 
sects ; but when a new book is put into his hands, 
his youthful intellect seldom sees its full scope, 
and confusion results, 

A volume which Lee & pablish will 
serve to put an end to all this state of things. Its 
author, Mr. T. W. Higginson, has demonstrate 
his ability to write a good text-book, by his 
Young Folks’ History, but he has not chosen to 
write a word of his new volume, A Book of Amer- 
scan Explorers, but has simply transcri pas- 
sages from the original accounts of the explorers 
themselves. He says in the preface that these 
Stories have always seemed to him as interesting 
as Robinson Crusoe, and very much like it; and 
his readers will probably agree with him. No 
modern writer can surpass the straightforward 
style of these men, the first who ever burst into 
the silent seas of the Western world; the first 
who ever led white men by America’s great rivers 
and through ber dark forests, Few, if any, mod- 
ern writers could make the story as real as these 
men make it; and Col. Higginson has not tried. 
He gives his young readers Icelandic records ; 
letters written by Columbus and his companions ; 
Cabeza de Vaca’s own manly account of his manly 


deeds ; De Soto’s story, as told by 
troop ; Jean Ribaut’s personal narrative ; the con- 
tents of the enterprise and last action of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert Knight ; the pathetic tale of the lost 
Virginian colonies, and of Gosnold’s and Way- 
mouth’s explorations; Captain Smith’s bragging 
and not over-veracious tale; the diary of one of 
Hudson’s companions ; Winslow’s “ Brief Natra- 
tion,” and other chronicles. Colonel Higginson 
modestly hopes that the children may acquire a 
taste for stories, turn to the books from 
which the extracts are taken, and read for 
themselves, Teachers will be satisfied if their 
pupils will simply read this book, and if the 
committee will promptly put it where they can 
read it. The voyagers are real persons after this 
volume has been mastered, and the boy in whose 
hands it is placed is not likely to keep himself out 
of the High School by saying that the Puritans 
settled in Florida, in the hope of finding gold ; 
nor is he likely to whine for his teacher to read to 
him, and make his lessons interesting.— Zditorial 
in the Boston Globe, March 31, 1877. 


Publisher's Notes. 


THE PApyRoGRAPH is used by a large number 
of school superintendents, teachers, and business 
men, and is one of those labor-saving machines 
which men of large business can not dispense 
with. We are in daily receipt of letters and other 
documents written by this instrument ; and while 
they bear the chirography of the writer, it is evi- 
dent that a more rapid process than penmanship 
must have been adopted for the copying of a large 
circular correspondence. Teachers will be bene- 
fited in making rapid copies of written examina- 
tion questions ; officers will write circulars and 
postals with little trouble, and copyists will be 
saved a world of labor. See our adv. columns. 


S. S. THompson, of Sandusky, has had a valu- 
able experience as a teacher of Drawing ; and his 
first annual institute was a marked success. The 
second will be opened at Sandusky, in July; and 
our readers in the West will do well to corres- 
pond with him in regard to his plans and course 
of study. School superintendents will be able to 
suggest these special courses of study to their 
teachers, and to stimulate attendance, 


W. H. Faunce, formerly the popular agent 
of Copperthwaite & Co., is now the N. E. Agent 
of the house of Sheldon & Co., of New York. 
This well-established firm has a good name 
throughout the country, and a good reputation in 
Boston. 


For permanent records and business papers, 
there is no ink that has so well stood the test of 
time as that of Maynard & Noyes. Entries made 
with the ink in 1832 are as fresh as those made 
during this year. 


OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS are good reading, 
and make intelligent educators. Read them, if 
you would learn of the best things for the pro- 
fession. 


The Universal | School Record 
ERASABLE RECITATION CARD. 


These Cards may be used equally well with any form of 
ing names rms, ; est, an uth, havin 
For 12 speci pages of th for eee. 

or 12 specimen pages of the Record, sam 
Recitation Card, and two hundred and fifty » 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION, 


new and suitable for common-school ils, send 25 cents, 
or eight 3-cent stamps. ress WM. E. BUC 
112 Ash Street School, Manchester, N. H. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Summer Instruction in Science for 1877. 
For Teachers and other Adults. 

Courses of instruction will be given as follows : 

I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. C. 


F. F 


Coyptequmic Botany, ty. ‘Acct. Prot 


F 

by Prof. N.S. Shaler. F 

Zotlony, by Mesers. Waiter Faxon and . K. Brooks. 
25. 


Each Course will be given in Cambridge, and will last 

weeks. The fees are payable in advance, by mail or ingens 

son, to Allen Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge. 

may be obtai a ing te Secre Harvard 
ity, Cambod jeretary 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 


Send stamp for catalogue. 


Sueer Music for $1.00. 
tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 98 


$12 


one of his|* 


Monochrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true representations from pature, 
made to order ; the fancy sketches, half the price of the true 
local pictures. Address HARRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
Wasrerty, R. I. 10g t 


! } The Economy Slate Pencil Holder is 
ECONOMY a) now almost a necessity in every sch 
tis cheap. It prevents the Pencils from being broken, pro- 
tects the points, and above all, trains the pupil to the use of 
a’penholder. By its use the child is always writing with a 
long pencil, and does not cramp the hand by holding a short 
iece of pencil. Adopted by the School Boards of New 
ork Indianapolis, Columbus, O., and largely in use every- 
where. Price $1.00 per hundreds 
JOHN D. EMACK, Manu/’r, 


120 114 William Street, NEW YORK. 


E. RITCHIE & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Ph Sci have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTI N IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the be of goed materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
logue, otigusé particularly to meet the requirements of 

ools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
uding our Bos: hool Set,— 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning of n, and of 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 

[When writing, please mention this journal.} 79 22 


AT THE ‘ 


United States Centennial Exposition, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 


RECEIVED THE 


Medal of Honor, and 
Certificate of Distinction, 


ON 
GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


Volume of Tone, 


Good Construction, 
Excellence of Workmanship. 


Our Upright Pianos were the Only Ones, out 
of over Forty Competitors, thal received baer) 

ention and Honors at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


FIFTY-SEVEN PREMIUMS 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


CHALK, WEHIL, &e 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 


Ee Prices reduced to suit the times. Old Pianos taken 
in exchange, and Pianos sold on Instalments and rented. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 484 Washington Street, 


P. H. RODEN, 


(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) 


TAILOR, 
352 Washington St., Boston, 


Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at low prices 
Liberal dfecounts to Clergymen, 113m 


Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. : 


FRAMING, from the sim to the most elabora 
done promptly and at 
GEO. S. BRYANT & Co., 

34 Bromfield Street, 
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Minerals, Shells, Birds, &e. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3725 
Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of giving collectors of objects of NATURAL HISTORY 
an oppertenity of buying, selling, or exchanging their du- 
plicates or collections. Specimens sent to any part of the 
world by mail, An illustrated Monthly Ry of eight 


sent iree. 

f received the highest award given to any one at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and medal 
given to any American for “‘ Collections of Minerals.” 

My Mineracocicat CataLocus of 50 pages is distributed 
free to all customers; to others, on receipt of ten cents, [t 
is profusely illustrated, and the engraver and printer charged 
Sony wes struck By means of 
the table and accom ng tables, most species 
may be verified. The Price List excellent check list, 
containing the names of all the species and the more common 
varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number. The species number indicates the place of any 
mineral in the table of species; after it will be found the 
species name, composition, streak or luster, cleavage or frac- 
ture, hardness, specific gravity, fusibility, and crystallization. 

The large increase of my business has compelled me to 
rent store No. 3727, and use it —t for Birds, Mammals, 
Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound Builders’ Relics, and 
other objects of Natural History. I have secured the ser. 
vices of one of the best taxidermists in the country, and can 
do the best custom work. 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth, of Minerals on 
hand. Soaee worth sold since the 17th day of January, 
when the first box was put into my establishment. Nov. 
13th my cash sales were over $1,500, and my cash receipts 
over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physi- 
clans, and other Professional Men. 

The collections of 100 illustraie all the principal species and 
all grand subdivisions in Dana and other works on' Mi 
alogy; every Crystalline System; all the principal Ores, and 
every known element. The collections are labeled with a 
cones label that can only be removed by soaking. The 
bels of the $5.00 and higher priced collections give Dana’s 
ty, in most cases the 


by my Illustrated Catalogue 


| | 200 | s00 


30) $1.00|$ 2.00 


species number, the nam 

composition of the Mineral 
All collections 

and table of species. 


No. oF 
Specimens. 
Crystals & Fragments, 
Student’s size, larger, 
Amateur’s size, 1 


1.50| 3.00] 6.00] §.00] 10.00 
inches, . . | 10,00] 25.00 
High School or Acad. size, 25.00] 50 00 
College size, 344x 6 inches, S SPeC.,| 50.00] 150 00 

Send for the Bulletin, stating where you saw this advt. 

A. E, FOOTE, M.D., 

" Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
Fellow of the Am. Assoc. for the Advancement of Science ; 
Life: Member of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and of the Am. Museum of Natural History, 

Central Park, New York. 108 eow d 


MYER 
WSELLS 


CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted, Catalogues 
full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
92 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOR, Sele Agent. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establis! in 1837. 


G. WHITCOMB, 


A. 
z (Successor to W. G. Shattuck,) 


Nearly Opposite Temple Place, 
Boston. 
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PER DAY at 
free. Stim:on & 


| 
Ne 
‘ 
= 
| 
| | 
iced 
| OW 
Ai Schools, Parts, Partories, Court-houses, Fire 
| Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Ilustrat®d Catalogue sent Free. 
| 73 Fulton Street, Bceston. cow 
} 
‘ Sam worth $5 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, Publisher, 
J 30 Franklin Street, Boston, 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S Democracy In America. 
Edited with Notes by Prof. Bowan. Sixtu Epition. 
2 vols. $5.00. 

A cheaper edition of Vol. I., with especial reference to its 
use in Schools, is issued under the title of American 
Institutions, price $1.75; and will be mailed to Teach- 
ers for examination for go cents. 113 


A TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


~The Bible Text-Book, 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOO 
Tracts, Cards, &c. 
| R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 
mt 23 Franklin Street. 22 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Publish NEW YORK, 
Avery'® Shadowed Perils, A Novel. . 
Baer's Irene. A Prize Story. . 1 
Capsadel's Her Waiting Heart. A Novel. 1.60 
How to be Beautiful. (17,000 sold) .75 
Etheridge’s Egypt Emnis. A Novel. .  .35 
Hubner's Wild Flowers. Poems. 100 
Travelers’ Grab Bag. A fresh Summer volume. .35 
Cy &c., &c. 
Catalogue free. Prize offer now open. 109 z 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
will mail 40 Teachers, upon receipt of the prices named : 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, 
EV. 


+ $4.25 


Lovell's United States Speaker, 1.2 
Northend’s Little Speaker, 262. 

Northend’s American Speaker, 264 
Northend’s School Dialogues, 312 ‘* ........ -85 


Zachos’ New American Speaker, 552 1.75 


‘V M. H. BONER & CO., Agts.. 
1102 Chestnut St., PH/LADELPHIA. 


THE MUSIC READER. 


By Dr. L. MEIGNEN and W. W. KEYS. 
Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
This book is recommended by Teachers (who have used 
it) to all students of Vocal Music desiring to become good 
music readers,—also to the profession as being eminently 
calculated for the use of Sc, » Classes, and private in- 
struction.” Published and for sale as above. 109 


M ror BRADLEY and CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 

Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AND MATERIAL for the KINDERGARTEN and 
OBJECT -TEACHING, in Homes and Schools. Also 
Instructive Games and Home Amusements. (6@~Complete 
Catalogues in any branch sent on application. 

HIGHEST PREMIUM awarpep at 


FoR KinDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 106 tf 
P. DUTTON & CO., 
e 713 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Have just ready, 


For the Use of Children, ihe 
ADAPTED FROM FRENCH MARSHALL. 
12mo, 364 pp.» with 26 [ilus., $1. 
E> This book supplies a long-felt want in’ Schools, and 
stecimen copies will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


Primary.......... + $ .so} Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
Common School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 
Counting-honse .. 3 co | for examination for $3.50. 


Special terms for introduction. 214 2% 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Sunday Schools supplied with hel 
Teachers’ Bibles, eli and American, all styles, and 
Prices from #1.50 to $15.00, 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, ver? low. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Parovert and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 2 


| OCKWOOD, BROOKS CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . . = 3.50 
A charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 
The Harvard Book-Rack, . . . . 1.00 
For every Teacher’s table. 
The Portable Book Case. Send for circular. 106 


LOTHROP _& CQ., Boston. 


‘PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 


[_OvEtt, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


STUDIES in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History. By A. M. Farrpairn. Subjects Idea 
of God — its Genesis and Development; Theism and Sci- 
entific Speculation; The Belief in Immortality ; The Place 
of the Hindoo arenes and Semitic Races in History, etc 


1 vol , crown 8vo, cloth. $r. 
RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. By W. R, S. Ratstox, 
M. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 107 2 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Outlines of Bible History. By John F. Hurst, 
D.D. Four Maps. Flexible cloth, + $0.50 

Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Joseph 
Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible cloth. 1samo....... +25 

Outlines of Church a ef By J. F. Hurst, 

utlines on Teaching. By Joseph Alden, D.D. 


B™ Specimen copies sent by mail on sipaine of price. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES, 
A Job Lot of Nors Papsr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 22 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


°° | Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 


Olvey's Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two boeks ) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 

Hooker's New 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Haven’s and Wayland's Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 

Keetel'’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


HE BEST BOOKS. 


Particular attention given to sup ing Libraries. 


E 
routs, Willard Small, Bookseller, 


103 tf 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


For terms address ~ 
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NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 
’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Arithmetics, “Algebra, and Geometry. 
es. 

DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 

© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 

al Bl ipe Analysis... @ 5.00 

Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics.......-..--- 


Prescott’s O nic Analysis ...........-.- 1.75 
& Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch's Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 
IDDLETON’S 


Editions of Standard Works. 
Students’ Hallam, Unabri 

Best edition of Hallam; 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $17.50 
The Middle Ages. 3 vols. 525 
The Literature of Europe. 3 vols. ...-..--- 7 00 
Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 525 
May’s Constitutl “ 2vols. 3.50 
(May is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860.) 
For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., New York. 


Wee WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following anp Cottece Text-Booxs 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's 
Primary 
Correspondence solicited. 


R. WORTHINGTON: New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Te egraph. All, coth. 1.75 


104 22 


For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on app'ication to 
406 tt D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


i d its Kindred Diseuses. By Dr. 
prey W. ‘Hall (author * How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 3.00 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICE 
BAGSTER & SON'S BIBLES, 


Kid-lined and other Styles, 
(BAGSTER & SON’S OWN BINDING.) 


Miniature size (16m0), MOTOCCO $4.00 

with Concordance, morocco ..... 6 50 
morocco flaps ..... + 700 
with Concordance, morocco flaps, 8 oo 

morocco, kid-lined ........ 750 

** withConcordance, mor. kid-‘ined, 9 
Large type (8v0), MOFOCCO 
Concordance, morocco ...-.. 800 


with Concordance, morocco flaps.. 10 00 
morocco, kid-lined 900 
with Concordance, mor., kid-lined, 10 50 
Imported and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

1s Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


J. W_ & S. keep in stock the Quarto and other sizes and 
styles of Bagster’s Bib!es, and ofter them at the same re- 
duced price. 114 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to the First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, eautitall illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It has already awakened a 
profound interest. ‘Terms: 50 cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample fora c stamp. 

Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 
mil 36 Bromfieid street, Boston. 


Revision Prices! 


THe AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF 
‘SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co. beg to an- 
nounce that the prices heretofore quoted in their Catalogues 
and Ciredlars no longer apply on their publications, they 
having adopted as a standard a WHOLESALE Price List To 
TRape; a Speciat Paice ror Intropuction; anda 
Mauunc Price,—at which copies of their books will be sent 
post-paid, when not otherwise obtainable. These revised 
Catalogues may be had on application. 


The American Educational Series 
comprises in part the following well-known Text-Books: 


Sanders’s Union Readers and Spellers, 
The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton's Word-Book Series, 
Robinson's Mathematics, 
Robinson's (Fish’s) Shorter Course in 
Mathematics, 
Kerl’s Grammars, 
Webster's Dictionaries, 
Gray's Botanies, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, 
White's Drawing, 


.00| Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 


Willson’s Histories, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Fasquelle’s French Course, 
& Monsante’s 
ench Course, 
German Course, 
Wells's science, 
Bliot & Storer's Chemistry, 
Dana's Geology, 
Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
Townsend’s Civil Gov't. 


Full descriptive notices of all our Publications will be 
found in our Catalogues and Circulars; and these, together 
with the Educational Reporter,—a useful and instruct- 
ive publication,—will be sent to Teachers and Educationists 
on application. Address 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
138 & 140 Grand 8t., New York. 
GEO. B. DAMON, Agt, 
32 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


BINDERS. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE YOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE JOURNAL, 


103 16 Hawley St, BOSTON. 


“The best Review in America for popular read- 
ing and Instruction.’ 


International Review. 
MARCH—APRIL, Now Ready. 


I.—The Administration of President Grant.— 
A review of the important Acts of the outgoing administra- 
tion, with criticisms on its policy, its opportunities, and its 
influence at home and abroad, by an /adependent Repub- 
ican. 

II. Theory and Practice in Architecture, by 
Jamas C. Bayuzs of the /ron Age, discusses the means 
known to architectural science for producing’ safety in public 
buildings, including the methods of preventing and extin- 
guishing fires; also, the difficulties in the way of putting in 
practice architectural theories. 

11J.—German Comic Papers, by Jutivs Dusoc, of 
Dresden, describes the comic journals published in the Ger- 
man language in Europe, and their effect upon German secial 


-and political affairs, 


IV.—T wo Norse Sagas, by Professor Hjatmar H. 
Bovgsen of Cornell University, is a review of the Norse 
stories recently translated by Professor Anderson, and serves 
to illustrate the Saga Civilization by them revived. 

V.— Responsible Government, by Van Buren 
Denstow, LL.D., of Union Law College, Chicago. 

Vi.—University of Upsala, by Dr. Cart M. Tuor- 
pen of Sweden, presents an account of the location, origin, 
and academic constitution of this great University, with ob- 
servations on the government and life of the students. This 
University celebrates its fourth centenary during the present 
year, and great preparations are being made for the event. 

VII.—James Russell Lowell and Modern Lit- 
erary Griticism, by Ray Pacman, isan analysis of the. 
critical powers of Lowel, with comments on the province 
and duties of criticism. 

The Review also contains a sonnet, “Two Past Ages,” 
by Cuaries (Tennyson) Turner of England; Mr. Ham- 
mERTON's letter on Art in Europe; the usual scientific 
notes and comments on public events. 


During 1878 the Ravisw will devote space to European 
matter .: va as theyare likely to be interesting to Ameri- 
cans. ie will introduce the most popular foreign authors to 
compete for favor with the best American writers. It 
will aim to be able, strong, and pra in the character 
and style of its presentations. it is safe to say that no 
other ine in the. world can supply its place in the 
library of Americans who love to consider the progress 
events throughout the world, and to know their bearin; 
the interests of the United States. 

It is not known that there is any reason why copies of the 
Review should not be found in every household. It has al- 
ready the largest circulation of any secular Review, because 
of its popular attractions. These attractions will be devel- 
oped gradually, and increased as their need-is made mani- 
Fer sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. 


Price, $1 a Number. $5 a Year (Six Numbers). 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
nod 111 & 113 William St, N. ¥. 


Mutual Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINS1ON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t, 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


NOURSE, DABNEY & GCO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO, 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON. . 


Amount of Policy «++ $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......--- 6,009.15 


Amount of Policy and additions ...........--11,099.15 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

compound interest.......-..- $1,304.52 
The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 

since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 34, General Age, 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


B EASTER CARDS; endless 
By of for Merit 
‘ards; Floral Address and Gift Cards; 5x 7 Chromos, 3 
be: cts. per ; Text Cards, Picture 
= etc. Wholesale Prices to Teachers. J. JAY 
GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 110 eow 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 3§ Union Sq., 
N.¥.; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Dichl, editor and pub. 


$66 HALLE CO, Ponies Mane 


| | | 
| — | 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Prices Reduced. 


D. APPLETON & CO. having materially reduced 
the prices of all their Educational Publications, will 


NEW LIST OF PRICES 
FREE 


All persons interested in education are invited to call on 


or address 
M. W. HAZEN, 
a2 Hawiey Strazet, BOSTON. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthi 
@1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORE. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 323 Bromfield 8t., Boston: 


] H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


D. 


RL 


Cus & MAYNARD, New York. 
PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T.T. BAILEY, 
36 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRUNOMY,—ior the use of 
Colieges and Academies. By Cuarces J. Wuits, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. $2.00, 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTIUN OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Hewry Fianpers, Author of “‘ The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 

** No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 
importance to the citizens of the Uni'ed States of an accurate 
knowledge of ithe theory and practical character of the Federal 
Constitution.” 

OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFPELFINGER, 


18, 
624, 626, 628 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 
arren’s w Geographies; 
" lagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep THe Mapat 
or Merit at THE Viswna Exposition oF 1873. 


114 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 


GREENLEAF'’S New Mathematical Series, 
PARKER’S Kxercises in Composition, 


and other mew and uxT-Booxs, 
For circulars and information, call u or address the 
Publishers, 36 Bromfeld St, Boston, 


or ORLANDO 
Grand 101 22 


142 Street, NEW YORK. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney’s Essentials of E lish Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek er. 

Goodwin's Anabasise (April 

Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth ; aster (hor) 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geograp 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addiso 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. 
Goodwin's Grk>Gr. Harvard Ex. 


&c. 


POTTER AINSWORTH and Co. 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s and. Bhort ‘Co: 
omew’s Drawing 
Primary 


NEW YORE, 
D. & 8.’s Tracin 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 


es. 
Course. 
Course. 

° et’s Cambridge Course Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. of 


Catalogue, with of introdaction, furnished 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 


Mason’s Music, Wheeler's Trig: 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NE W YORK.|\ 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
1. Lan, Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 


anion of the places in which Prof. 
Training is now in successful 
1X MILLIONS. 


The aggregate 
Swinton’s system of 
use, is MORE THAN 

tick ed have in dail Harper's Lan- 

w ve ado ave in y use 

guage Series, ‘include soos erably more than one-half of the 

entire population State. These — have thus 
ieved a success unpmralleled i the text-books. 


For terms, address” 
ew 
104 22 41 for BOSTO 


ENRY HOLT & 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman's ‘Historical Gentes. 


Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed. with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 
Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ot}er Geographies, except more 
than “ © mention.” U. S. Commis- 


Li 


JAMES A. New-England Agent, 
W. H. 39 Brattle-St, BOSTON, 


= 


Hélecti¢ faucational Seties 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (monthly). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (guarterly). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers. 


Harvey's Graded Readers and Primary Speller, 


HARVEY'S READERS are emphatically endorsed by all Teachers using them 
as the best for attracting the keenest interest of pupils; for cultivating a refined 
literary taste: and for producing really good results in reading. 


‘Harvey's Readers show the progress of 
the teaching art.” , 

Harvey's Readers are fresh and original, 
both in conception and execution. No other 
school-books have met with such a unanimous and 
hearty endorsement of the teaching profession. 


Harvey's Readers aid the Teacher by an 
abundance of practical suggestions. 

Harvey’s Readers form a cheap, compact, 
and skillfully-graded series. 

The selections of Harvey's Readers wil! con- 
duce to the formation of a high standard of liter- 
ary taste ; they are pure in sentiment and elevating 
in moral tone. 

Harvey's Readers are taking the lead in the 
present advancing stage of educational work. 


There is no good reading without good articu- 
lation. Harvey's Readers are remarkably effi- 
cient in securing this end. 

Harvey's Readers cannot be excelled in all 
that makes a school-book efficient and attractive. 


True pictures should be ranked “among the 
highest instruments of modern education. The 
illustrations in Harvey’s Readers are real works 
of art both in design and execution. 


“ With Harvey’s Readers pupils can learn 
twice as easily and twice as much as by the old 
system,” 

Harvey's Readers embody what is now gener- 
ally admitted to be the most efficient means of se- 
curing correct pronunciation,—the use of a simple, 
consistent, and familar system of diacritical marks. 


The selections in Harvey’s Readers are the 
purest, and for children the most interesting, that 
our literature affords. 


Mechanical Reading is impossible to the pupil 
who has been taught upon the plan of Harvey’s 
Readers. 


The grading of Harvey’s Readers is perfect. 
Not only the different books, but the lessons oft 
each book, are carefully graded. Each lesson is 
adapted to its particular place. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


M. W. 
NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 


TEWKSBURY, 


wow 


Ne, 3 School St., Boston. | .. 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 


&. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. H. DAMON, 


aa 56 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


& SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsear, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. s2mo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether aan — oy | who is the 
happy possessor of a P. Lumiere, Magic Lantern, or 
other A pparatus, will find 1 this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 


directions for making temporary apparat: worth many 
times the price of th vy 


Copies furnished to Teachers for 
on 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
56 zz 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Semen, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett's Polit. Econ. for oe 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
21 Astor Fince, NEW YORK. 


Gen'l YORK. 
Complete | Bromfeld'St, Boston. toys, 
G. P. SONS 
NEW YORK. 

Classics 
Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 
The Science (30 vols. ready), 7. 
The Advance jence Seriéa(14 vols, ready), e150. 
Putnam’s World's 


Progress, 
e@ Order of Studies, $1.25. 
Day's Psychology, Ethics, Mathetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pagés, mailed on application. 
L. PRANG & CO., . 
° Art and Educational Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 5s 


REMOVAL. 
The Educational Agency 


— or 
SCRIBNER, “ARMSTRONG & C0, New York, 
Has been REMOVED to 
No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 

GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


Hill’s Tra 


Just Published, 


THE SONC-SHEAF, 


A Collection of Vocal Music, 
Arranged in One, Two, Three, and Four Parts. 
And containing also, 


A Complete Elementary Course 
For Schools, Academies, and the Social Circle. 
Single Copies for Examination, 50 Cents. 

Address the Publishers, 
TAINTOR BROS, MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IN PRESS, 


NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY 


In Eaton & Bradbury's Math. Series. 


we —_ ublish, in April, an ELEMENTARY GE- 
RY, PLAN Sou, and Spuerican, UN/ 


RY TY ‘TION,’ WITH NUMEROUS ExeRC! 
TRATIVE OF THE PRINCIPLES CF RACH BOOK, by W. F, BraD~ 
bury, Hepkins Master in the Cambridge High School. 

This work is designed for Cotiteces, and for ACADEMIES 
and Hicu Scuoors of the higher grade. It will contain 
some original features of great practical value, and will, it is 
believed. have the latest and most approved presentation of 
the subject found in any work. 

All Teachers and others interested are invited to call and 
examine the a when published. 

It will be sent for examination on receipt of 7 75 cen 
{Ree } THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 

29 Cornhill. 


43 Hawley St., Boston. 
\ JILLIAM WARE & Co., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Hill’s Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal tine 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the - 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence sdlicited. 


| 
4 | 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. | 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. ee = 
Bingham’s Latin Series. = 
Oxford's Speakers. © Tenney’s Geology: 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. H 
Coppec’s Logic and Rhetoric. ° 
: Smith’s English Grammar; &c, &c., &c. 
; Address for New-England States : 
G. £. WHITTEMOREZ, 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
| | 
| | 
M 
| 
| 
| | 
one 


